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THE BOOK OF HOSEA. 


By CHARLES ELLIOTT, D. D., 
London, Ontario. 


I. HIS PERSON. 


Hosea is the first, in order, of the Minor Prophets, as they appear 
- in the Septuagint, Vulgate and Authorized Versions. But he is not 
the first in chronological order. As to time, he is probably the third 
or fourth. His name was common among the Jews. It is of the same 
form, in the original, with the early name of Joshua (Num. xIIt., 8) and 
with that of the king of Israel (2 Kgs. XV., 30), printed, in our version, 
Hoshea. The name signifies deliverance, salvation, which stands in 
marked contrast to the threatening character of his announcements. 
He was a prophet of destruction. At the same time, he pointed out. 
the way of deliverance. ‘“O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God. 
I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely: for 
‘mine anger is turned away from him” (XIV., I-4 sq.). In the prophets, 
destruction and salvation are intimately connected. The former pre- . 
cedes the latter, in the great deliverances of God’s people. In the a 
denunciations of judgments and ruin upon apostate Israel, the prophet i 
had in view the deliverance of the true Israel. 
Various reasons have been assigned for the priority of place given - 1a 
to this book. One is founded on the first clause of I., 2, “The begin- ° i 
ning of the word of the Lord by Hosea.” - This reason rests upon | 
a misrepresentation of the clause. Other reasons are the national / 
character of its prophecies, the long period during which the prophet 
discharged the duties of his office, and the larger size of the book 
compared with the books of the other minor prophets. These reasons 
are only conjectural, and, consequently, by no means satisfactory. 
The prophet is called “the son of Beeri,” who has been reckoned 
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a prophet himself, according to the Rabbinical notion that the mention 
of a prophet’s father, in the introduction to his prophecies, is a proof 
that the father, as well as the son, was endowed with the prophetic 
gift. But of his father nothing is known. Neither the tribe, nor place, 
to which he belonged, is intimated. 

It has been disputed whether Hosea was a citizen of the Northern, 
or of the Southern, Kingdom, i. e., whether he belonged to Israel or 
Judah. Some of the ancient interpreters speak of him as a native of 
the canton of Issachar. Maurer contends that he belonged to the 
kingdom of Judah; and Jahn supposes that he exercised his office in 
the same kingdom. But, if we look at his prophetic addresses, we 
find that they concern the kingdom of the ten tribes, that his language 
has, sometimes, an Aramaic coloring, that he has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with circumstances and localities of the Northern Kingdom, that 
he calls the Israelitish Kingdom “the land,” in I., 2, and speaks of the 
king of Israel as “our king” (VII., 5). 

The fact that he mentions the kings of iinet in the heading, to 
indicate the period of his prophetic labors (1., 1), and his allusions to 
Judah (1. 7, 11; IV., 15; V., 5, 10, 12-14; VI, 4, 11; VIII, 14; X 
XII., 2) do not prove that he was a Judzan by birth. The allusion to 
the kings.of Judah (1.,1), before Jeroboam, king of Israel, may, 
according to Keil. ‘‘be accounted for, not from any outward relation 
to the kingdom of Judah, but from the’ inward attitude which Hosea 
assumed towards that kingdom, in common with all true prophets. 
As the separation of the ten tribes from the house of David was, in 
its deepest ground, apostasy from Jehovah, the prophets only recog- 
nized the legitimate rulers of the kingdom of Judah as true kings of 
the people of God, whose throne had the promise of permanent endur- 
ance, even though they continued to render civil obedience to the | 
kings of the kingdom of Israel.” : 

It is the opinion of many able critics that Hosea was a native of 
the kingdom of Israel, the sins of which he so unsparingly denounced, 
and whose impending ruin he foretold. This opinion is, doubtless, the 
correct one. Ewald thinks that he was compelled to flee his country, 
and that “he betook himself to Judah, where he carried on, from a 
distance, through his writings, the work he had begun in vain upon the 
spot.” (History of Israel, vol. 4, p. 156, second edition. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1878.) 


2. TIME OF THE PROPHECY. 


This is determined by the superscription, ‘“‘The word of the Lord 
that came unto Hosea, the son of Beeri, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
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' Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the 
son of Joash, king of Israel” (ver. 1). 

Uzziah, king of Judah, and Jeroboam, king of Israel, were con- 
temporary sovereigns for some time. If we compute from the first 
year of Uzziah to the last of Hezekiah, we find a period of 113 years. 
This is evidently too long. It is probable, therefore, that we must 
reckon from the last years of Jeroboam to the first of Hezekiah. From 
the death of Jeroboam to the accession of Hezekiah to the throne of 
Judah, the length of time is about fifty-eight years. Those who place 
the period of the prophet’s activity between 790-725 .B. C. cannot, 
therefore, be far astray. This would give sixty-five years. The book 
furnishes evidence that this long duration is not improbable. The first 
prophecy in it foretells the destruction of Jehu’s house, which was 
fulfilled in the assassination of Zachariah (2 Kgs. Xv., 10). There is, 
moreover, an allusion in it to an expedition of Shalmanezer against 
Israel (X., 14). This was during the reign of Hosea, king of Israel; 
_and, if it was the first expedition against him, it must have been near 
the beginning of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah (2 Kgs. XVII, 
5). The contents of the book, therefore, bear out the extended dura- 
tion indicated in the superscription. : 


3. THE STATE OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL AT THE TIME OF THE 
PROPHET. 


The sources of information, on this point, are the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, Hosea and the prophets contemporary with him. 

From its very beginning, the kingdom of the ten tribes had in it 
a two-fold element of destruction, viz., idolatry, and rebellion against 
the house of David. Its history naturally falls into three periods; (1) 
from Jeroboam I. to the extinction of the family of Ahab, (2) from 
Jehu to the end of his dynasty, (3) from the latter period until the 
destruction of the kingdom. During the first period, the moral con- 
dition of the kingdom of Israel became worse and worse, unless we 
excépt the reign of Jehoram, its last king, who “put away the image 
of Baal that his father had made” (2 Kgs. I1I., 2). The energetic rule 
of Jehu, and especially that of Jeroboam II., raised the kingdom, 
during the second period, to a position of eminence and power. The 
latter ‘restored the coast of Israel from the entering of Hamath unto 
the city of the plain, according to the word of the Lord God of Israel, 
which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah” (2 Kgs. XIV., 25). 
From the death of Jeroboam II., there was a visible decline of the 
kingdom, until its utter destruction in the reign of Hoshea. The 
moral causes of its-ruin are stated in,2 Kgs. XVII., 7-23. 
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The ten tribes apostatized from Jehovah, worshipped the golden | 
calves that Jeroboam I. set up in Bethel and in Dan, who made “the 
lowest of the people priests of the high places” (1 Kgs. XII., 28-30; 
XIII., 33). The natural consequence of this apostasy was a frightful 
corruption of manners. All laws, both divine and human, were 
trampled under foot. ‘There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge 
of God in the land. By swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, 
and committing adultery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood” 
(Hos. IV., 1, 2). This moral corruption provoked the anger of Jehovah, 
and brought upon the people merited calamity. ‘Therefore shall the — 
land mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein shall languish” (Iv., 
3). “I will no more have many upon Israel; but I will utterly take 
them away” (I., 6). 

The policy of the kingdom of Israel led it to pursue an untheo- 
cratic policy, by seeking support from foreign powers, to which it 
became too much assimilated in morals and religion. 

Though the separation of the ten tribes from the house of David 
was of the Lord (1 Kgs. XII., 24), yet the establishment of calf-worship 
by Jeroboam was not from him. Neither did the kingdom of Jeroboam, 
like that of the dynasty of David, rest on divine right, but on human 
caprice. Its fundamental law was calf-worship, ‘Behold thy gods [the 
golden calves], O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt” (1 Kgs. XII, 28). The kingdom of Judah stood in a relation 
to Jehovah very different from that of the ten tribes. He was the God 
of Judah. Hence Judah finds favor. “I will have mercy upon the 
house of Judah, and will save them by the Lord their God” (Hos. 1., 7). 

It is probable that some of the prophets expected and labored for 
a re-union of the two kingdoms. Some of them went from the one 
kingdom to the other; but the kings of the ten tribes cherished a 
policy different from that advised by the prophets, which, had it been 
followed, would have led to a cordial understanding between the two 
kingdoms, and, ultimately, to the restoration of the house of David to 
the throne of a united Israel. 

Hosea mentions, among the causes of the divine judgments, the 
blood-guiltiness of Jehu. “I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu, and I will cause to cease the kingdom of the house 
of Israel” (Hos. 1., 4). Jehu had exterminated the whole house of 
Ahab (2 Kgs. Ix., 30-35; X., 17). He did this at the express com- 
mand of God by Elisha (2 Kgs. Ix., 7-9). God commanded the deed 
(2 Kgs. X., 30), yet he threatens to avenge it as murder. This seem- 
ing contradiction may be resolved, according to Keil, “by distin- 
guishing between the act itself and the motive by which Jehu was 
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instigated.” His motive was not to fulfill the will of God, but to 
accomplish his own ambitious designs. This is evident, from the fact 
that he retained the worship of the calves, established by Jeroboam I. 
His policy was to strengthen himself in the kingdom, irrespective of 
the will of God. 

Such is a brief statement of the circumstances of the time in which 
Hosea appeared. The corruption of the kingdom of Judah was also 
great; but it did not affect so much the foundation of the whole state. 
Reforms, like those under Hezekiah and Josiah, were possible; and 
the interest of the people was closely bound up with the preservation 
of true religion. 


4. CONTENTS. 


The prophecies of Hosea relate chiefly to the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. Reference is made to Judah only incidentally (chap. 1., 7, 11; 
IV., 153 V., 5, 10, 143 VI., 4, 11; VIII., 14; XI., 12; XII, 2). 

The book forms a composition arranged in two sections. The 
_ first contains chapters I-III, and the second, chapters IV-XIv. The 
first section begins with the narration and explanation of certain sym- 
bolical actions. The prophet is commanded to take, as a wife, an 
impure woman, Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, who bore him three 
children. The impurity of the woman points to the idolatry of the 
land; and the names of the children have a symbolical reference to 
Jehovah’s relations to the people of the kingdom of Israel. In the 
Old Testament, the covenant relation between Jehovah and his peo- 
ple is represented as a marriage; consequently Israel’s idolatry and 
apostasy are symbolically designated as adultery. They had aposta- 
tized from Jehovah; therefore he would no longer favor them, nor look 
upon them as his people. Immediately after the threatening, the prom- 
ise follows that Jehovah will again bless his people and acknowledge 
them as his, and renew his covenant with them (I., 10, 11; II., 14-23). 

Chapter III. contains another symbolical action, intimating that 
the children of Israel, as a punishment for their idolatry, should be 
deprived of independent government, altar, and priesthood ; and that 
afterward, they would return, and seek the Lord their God, and 
David their King, and fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter 
days (IIl., 4,5). 

Many interpreters think that the prophet describes, in the words, 
“Go, take unto thee a wife of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms,” 
a literal action. This is the opinion of the majority of the Patristic 
School. «But Jerome, Calvin, Fairbairn, and many of the ablest exe- 
getes adopt the parabolic interpretation. It was done in the ideal 
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world. Jerome gives as an illustration Jeremiah’s journey to the 
Euphrates (Jer. XIII.) and says: //lud in typo, quia fiert non potutt; 
ergo et hoc in typo, quia si fiat, turpissimum est. Jerome’s illustrative 
example may not be the most appropriate; at the same time the 
parabolic interpretation does not, like the literal, shock our moral 
sensibilities. It is, moreover, more in harmony with the spirit of 
Levitical sanctity. Better illustrative examples are Ezekigl’s siege 
against Jerusalem with tiles, and his lying, at one stretch, three 
hundred and ninety days on his left side (Eze. Iv., 1, 2, 4, 5). No one 
would be accused of irreverence, if he denies the literal interpretation 
of these acts. 

The second section of the book (ch. IV.—-xIV). consists of prophet- 
ical utterances, for the most part of a threatening nature, directed 
against the kingdom of the ten tribes. Judah is often censured and 
threatened, as guilty of the same offences with Ephraim; but it is 
evident that the prophet was chiefly concerned with the latter. 

Attempts have been made to cut up this part of the book into 
individual discourses, and then to determine them chronologically. 
But all such attempts have failed. There is, however, a progress in it. 
(1) There is the accusation of the people, in general, and in their sev- 
eral classes (IV.-VI., 11); (2) the punishment (VI., I1.,-IX., 9): (3) 

threatenings, promises, and hopes (IX., 10.,—XIV., 9). 
Some passages in Hosea seem to refer to Amos ; and from these 
Hitzig inferred that the former derived from the latter the immediate 
impulse to prophecy. The passages, however, are not sufficient to 
warrant such an inference. 


5. ATTITUDE OF HOSEA TOWARD THE PRIESTS AND THE 
MOSAIC RITUAL. 


Prof. W. Robertson Smith says (“The Prophets of Israel,” pp. 
112, 113): “It is perfectly clear that the great mass of Levitical legis- 
lation, with its ritual entirely constructed for the sanctuary of the ark 
and the priests of the house of Aaron, cannot have had practical 
currency and recognition in the Northern Kingdom. The priests 
could not have stultified themselves by accepting the authority of a 
code according to which their whole worship was schismatic; nor can 
the code have been the basis of popular faith or prophetic doctrine, 
since Elijah and Elisha had no quarrel with the sanctuaries of the 
nation. Hosea himself, in his bitter complaints against the priests, 
never upbraids them as schismatic usurpers of an illegitimate author- 
ity, but speaks of them as men who had proved untrue to a legitimate 
and lofty office. The same argument proves that the code of Deuter- 
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onomy was unknown, for it also treats all the northern sanctuaries as 
schismatic and heathenish, acknowledging but one place of lawful 
pilgrimage for all the seed of Jacob. It is safe, therefore, to conclude 
that whatever ancient laws may have had currency in a written form 
must be sought in other parts of the Pentateuch, particularly in the 
Book of the Covenant, Exod. XXI.-XXIII., which the Pentateuch itself 
presents as an older code than those of Deuteronomy and the Levit- 
ical Legislation.” 

It is true, as Prof. Smith says, that “the great mass of Levitical 
legislation, with its ritual entirely constructed for the sanctuary of the 
ark and the priests of the house of Aaron,” had no practical currency 
and recognition in the Northern Kingdom.” Jeroboam, after his 
accession to the throne of the newly established Northern Kingdom, 
“‘made a house of high places, and made priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the sons of Levi” (1 Kgs. XII., 31; XIII., 33). 
The established religion of Israel was calf-worship. Jeroboam ‘“ made 
two calves of gold, and said unto them, It is too much for you to go 
up to Jerusalem: behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt” (1 Kgs. xII., 28). Here we have the funda- 
_ mental law of the Northern Kingdom. Its priests, therefore, in a 
political sense, or according to the law of the Kingdom, could not be 
upbraided “‘as schismatic usurpers of an illegitimate authority.” 

But did Elijah and Elisha have “no quarrel with the sanctuary of 
the nation?” Elijah certainly uttered a very bitter complaint against 
the apostasy and sacrilege of the people. He said, “I have been 
very jealous for the Lord God of hosts: because the children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword” (1 Kgs. XIX., 14). Elisha, like Elijah seems, 
to have stood very much alone in Israel; and his zeal for Jehovah was 
a protest against the idolatry of the kingdom. When Jehoram, with 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, went down to consult him about the cam- 
paign against Moab, the prophet indignantly said to the king.of Israel, 
“What have I to do with thee? get thee to the prophets of thy 
father” (the court prophets) “and to the prophets of thy mother” (the 
prophets of Baal). “As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, 
surely, were it not that I regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the king of 
Judah, I would not look toward thee, nor see thee” (2 Kgs. III., 13, 14)- 
Elisha’s aversion to Jehoram evidently rested on religious and not on 
personal grounds. He was opposed to the religion of the Northern 
Kingdom, and impliedly to its priests. As to Hosea, why should he 
upbraid the priests “‘as schismatic usurpers of an illegitimate author- 
ity,” when he tells the king, priests, and people, that this whole system 
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is idolatry, that they had been guilty of spiritual adultery, had broken 
the covenant which bound them to Jehovah; and that, therefore, 
Jehovah “ would cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel ?” 
If the priests were capable of drawing plain inferences, they could not 
have remained long in ignorance as to Hosea’s opinion of their office. 
To call them “usurpers” was equivalent to calling the king an 
usurper, under whose authority they acted. The prophet accuses the 
people of having “ gone a whoring from under their God” (Iv., 12). 
The manner of their “whoring” is indicated thus: “they sacrifice 
upon the tops of the mountains, and burn incense upon the hills, under 
oaks and poplars and elms, because the shadow thereof is good” (IV., 
13). The priests forgot the Torah (Iv.,6). ‘Thy calf,O Samaria, 
hath cast thee off (VIII, 5), i. e., has been the cause of thy rejection.” 
“The inhabitants of Samaria shall fear because of the calves of Beth- 
avan (Bethel): for the people thereof shall mourn over it, and the 
priests thereof that rejoiced on it, for the glory therefore, because it is 
departed from it” (Hosea x., 5). Here the people of Israel are deri- 
sively styled calf’s people ; and the priests (Kemarim) calf’s priests, 
because they had apostatized from Jehovah. “The high places also of 
’ Aven” (Bethel, Amos v., 5. See the Hebrew) are called ‘the sin of 
Israel.” ‘So shall Bethel do unto you because of your great wicked- 
ness” (Hos. XI., 15). i. e., their calf-worship shall bring upon them 
calamity (compare ver. 14). ‘Samaria shall become desolate ; for she 
‘hath rebelled against her God” (Hos. xIlI., 16). How can Prof. Smith 
say that Hosea speaks of the priests ‘“‘as men who had proved untrue 
to a legitimate and lofty office,’ when he represents their whole sys- 
tem of worship as apostasy from Jehovah and as destined to bring 
upon the nation the most direful calamities? The priests of the ten 
tribes owed their appointment, originally, to Jeroboam, who “ made 
priests of the lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of 
Levi” (1 Kgs. xII., 31). The whole system of religious worship, in the 
_ Northern Kingdom, was an usurpation, and Jeroboam knew it. State - 
policy led him into calf-worship (1 Kgs. XxII., 26-28). 

Prof. Smith says, ‘‘The same argument proves that the code of 
Deuteronomy was unknown, for it also treats all the northern sanctu- 
aries as schismatic and heathenish,” etc. This Hosea does; therefore 
the code of Deuteronomy was known. There are also striking coinci- 
dences, between his prophecies and that book. Compare Hos. IIL, 1, 
with Deut. xxx1., 18; Hos. IV., 4, with Deut. XVII., 8-13; Hos. V., ro, 
with Deut. XIX., 14; XXVII., 17; Hos V., 11, with Deut. XXXVIIL., 33; 
Hos. V., 15, with Deut. Iv., 29, 30; Hos. VI., 1, with Deut. XXXII, 39; 
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Hos. xIll., 6, with Deut, VIII., 12, 14; XXXI1I., 15, 18; Hos. VIII, I., 
with Deut. XXVIII., 40. ) 

Chap. vI., 6: “For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings,” is not antagonostic to 
ceremonial religion, and furnishes no proof that Hosea was ignorant of 
the Levitical ritual. There must be some ceremonial in all public relig- 
ious services. The prophet intends to adjust the mutual relation of 
moral and of ceremonial obedience, and employs a Hebrew idiom, 
which speaks of things of subordinate value as of no importance at 
all. Of the comparative value of the moral and ceremonial, compare 
1 Sam. XV., 22; Ps. XV.; XL.,6; L., 8,9; LI., 16; Micah. vI., 6-8; Is. 
I., 11-20; Jer. VII., 22, 23. 

_ The great aim of the prophet was to bring the people of the ten 
tribes to repentance, to induce them to forsake their false worship 
and to return to Jehovah. “Come, and let us return unto the Lord; 
for he hath torn and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will bind 
us up” (VI, 1). A thorough repentance would have led to an aboli- 
tion of the existing idolatry, and a return to the Levitical worship. 
This would have brought about a reunion of the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms, a result at which some of the prophets probably 
aimed. 


6. MESSIANIC ELEMENT. 


Hosea contains much of a Christian import cited by our Lord, by 
Matthew, and by Paul. Compare Matt. I1.,15, with Hos. XI., 1; Matt. 
IX., 13, and XII, 7, with Hos. vI.,6; Rom. Ix., 25, 26, with Hos. IL, 
23; and 1 Cor. XV., 55, with Hos. XIII., 14. 

These passages may not be considered directly Messianic, in the 
strict sense of that word ; but they contain promises relating to Mes- 
sianic times, in which they receive their fulfillment. Their peculiarity, 
according to Hengstenberg [Christ. of the O. T., Vol. 1., p. 182, 2nd 
ed. Edinburgh: 7. & 7. Clark, 1871], “as compared with those of 
the time of David and Solomon, consists in the connection of the 


promise with threatenings of judgments, and in the Messiah’s appear- _ 


ing as the light of those who walk in the deepest darkness of the 
divine judgments.” These promises supported God’s people in the 
midst of the gloom and darkness of the times. “I will heal their 
backsliding, I will love them freely: for mine anger is turned away 
from him. I will be as the dew unto Israel; he shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon” (Hos. XIV., 5, 6 sq.). 

Some of the topics of this article require much further discussion 
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for their elucidation ; and some topics—such as the temperament and 
style of the prophet—have not been touched. 


TOPICS FOR FULLER CONSIDERATION. 


1. The symbolical character of chapters 1-111. Is the adulteress 
of chapter I. identical with the adulteress of chapter III? _ 

2. The relation of the contents of the book to the history of the 
times. 

3. Its relation to the Theocracy. 

4. Its relation to the sacred canon. 


STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT HERMENEUTICS. 
By Pror. M. 8. Terry, 8. T. D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston Ill. 


Wherefore a science of interpretation? Is it supposable that any 
one has written with intention or desire to be misunderstood? Only 
the interpretation of dreams, and symbols seen in vision, or of riddles 
and intricate parables, conveying some special revelation, allows such 
a supposition, and even in such mystic and figurative forms of repre- 
senting thought there is no intention or desire to mislead. Aside 
from such exceptional writings, which have a history and purpose 
that we cannot now discuss, it is safe to say that mankind speak and 
write with a common desire to be understood by all who hear and 
read. They make use of words which have acquired a well-known 
meaning, and they assume that meaning to be known. , “One cannot 
commit a more palpable error,” says Moses Stuart, “than to suppose 
that the art of interpretation is wholly dependent on acquired skill for 
the discovery and development of its principles. Acquired skill has 
indeed helped to an orderly exhibition of its principles ; but this is all. 
The materials were all in existence before skill attempted to develop 
them. From the first thoment that one human being addressed 
another by the use of language, down to the present hour, the essen- 
tial laws of interpretation became, and have continued to be, a prac- 
tical matter. Just as truly as one human being was formed so as to 
address another in language, just so truly that other was formed to 
interpret and understand what is said.” 

Nevertheless men have misunderstood each other without design- 
ing or desiring it. Obscure forms of expression, involved and loosely- 
connected sentences, and occasional allusions to persons or things not 
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widely known, are here and there found in the best living writers. In 
ancient authors such obscurities are the more numerous from the fact 
that many words and idioms become obsolete, or acquire new shades 
of meaning. We do not wonder, therefore, that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, containing some of the most ancient records of our race, and 
whose latest books are more than twenty centuries old, abound in 
passages which are now difficult to explain. For the exposition of 
such passages we especially need a science of interpretation. When, 
furthermore, we consider the Bible as the great text-book of morals 
and religion, and observe what various and contradictory doctrines 
have been read therein, the necessity of a sound and trustworthy 
method of exposition is the more keenly felt. May it not, therefore, 
be safely said that where there is any rational ground for differences 
of opinion, nothing is to be taken for granted by an interpreter? It 
should always excite suspicion to observe a dogmatic tone in any one 
who essays to expound a difficult and disputed Scripture. Where the 
most competent critics have long disputed over the meaning of a word 
or sentence, it ill becomes any man to assume to settle the question. 
We have far higher respect for one who carefully weighs all accessible 
evidence, frankly confesses its insufficiency to furnish a positive con- 
clusion, and leaves the question open. It will be a happy day for the 
cause of sacred learning when biblical exegetes are everywhere ready 
to concede that there are many things in the Scriptures not only hard 
to be understood, but impossible with present knowledge to put 
beyond all doubt. 

All the great interpreters of the present day are probably agreed 
in this fundamental principle that one who assumes to expound a 


written document must aim to set forth in clear light the precise mean- — 


ing intended by its author. His work is to ascertain as closely as 
possible how the subject lay in the mind of the writer. The moment 
he imports into that document his own notions, or any ideas foreign to 
the age and circumstances of the author, he makes himself a false 
teacher. He turns aside from the work of exposition and practices 
imposition. By this procedure meanings have been put upon words, 
and doctrines read into numerous texts that were never dreamed of by 
the sacred writers. 

As an illustration of the difficulty, and indeed the impossibility, 
of absolutely determining the sense of certain words found in the Old 
Testament, we take the title of the fifteen psalms (Psalms Cxx.— 
CXXXIV.) distinguished as Songs of the Maaloth. The following order 
of inquiry is submitted as a natural and logical procedure. 

1. The word Ma‘léth is from the root ‘alah, which means to go 
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up, to ascend, and is used of the rising or going up of persons and 
things. 

2. The word is used in Exod. Xx., 26, of the steps of an altar, 

and in 1 Kgs. X., 19, of the steps of a throne. So elsewhere of the 
"steps of any stairway. 

3. It is also used to designate the degrees on the dial of Ahaz (2 
Kgs. XX., 9, 10, II.). 

4. In Ezra VIL., 9, it denotes the goiug up of Ezra and his com- 
panions from Babylon to Jerusalem. 

5. In 1 Chron. XVIL., 17, it appears to denote the elevated post- 
tion to which David had heen exalted from humble life. 

6. In Ezek. XL, 5, it is applied to the rising of one’s spirit, 
probably denoting plans, thoughts, or emotions. 

7. The same word, but written mi‘léh, is frequently used of the 
rise of ground or ascending pathway to a place; as the going up of 
Bethhoron (Josh. x., 10). 

In all this varied usage of the word the primary idea of going up 
is easily traceable, but there appears nothing in its meaning or usage 
sufficiently specific to determine its exact import in the title of the fif- 
teen psalms. In accordance with the various usage of the word as 
shown above, there are at least five iene: interpretations which 
deserve notice. 

1. Song of the steps, so called because er to be sung on 
fifteen notable steps in the temple area. 

2. Song of degrees, because of a peculiar rhythm by which the 
sentiment in several of them advances by degrees. Others, however, 
- understand the degrees to refer to the graduated scale of music, or the 
elevated voice, with which these psalms were wont to be sung. 

3. Song of upward journeys. This idea inheres in several par- 
ticular explanations, some maintaining that these psalms received 
their title from being used by the returning exiles when they went up 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (comp. Ezra VII., 9); others, because they 
were sung by Nehemiah and his workmen while rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem and going up to their daily tasks ; others, because they 
were usually sung by the tribes when they went up (comp. Ps. CXXIL., 

3) to Jerusalem on pilgrimage to > the great national feasts; hence the 
name “ Pilgrim Psalms.” 

4. Song of surpassing excellence, by which the soul ascends from 
earthly to heavenly life. 

5. Song of the elevated places, referring to the elevated positions 
of the singers, or as Luther expresses it, “A song in the higher choir.” 

A reference to the principal writers on the psalms will show that 
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not a little can be said both for and against each of these interpreta- 
tions, and in view of this fact it ill becomes an exegete to treat any of 
them with contempt. One writer may have reasons very satisfactory 
to himself why one of the above views should be adopted rather than 
any of the others, but another equally learned and acute will fail to be 
convinced. 

Is it not a better way, in all such cases of doubt, to leave the 
question undecided? Let us have all the light that can be furnished, 
and let us hear and weigh all the reasons for and against a given 
exposition, but where absolute certainty cannot be attained, let us 
hesitate before announcing a positive conclusion. 

This may seem to some a kind of agnostic principle of hermeneu- 
tics. Beit so. Better far to hesitate, and inquire, and rest awhile on 
something tentatively accepted as plausible, or probable, or on the 
whole most satisfactory of several possible interpretations, but not yet 
certain,—better far this, we say, than that self-complacency and 
imperious dogmatism, which are forward to pronounce positively on 
every subject of difficulty or of doubt. 


UNIVERSALITY OF SERPENT-WORSHIP. 


By Pror. W. G. MoOREHEAD, D. D., 
Xenia Theological Seminary, Xenia, Ohio. 


The Book of Genesis is the book of Origins or Beginnings. It 
describes the creation of the universe, the origin of man and the com- 
mencement of the human race. It depicts the pristine innocence of 
the first human pair in their Edenic state; recites the story of their 
fall through the seduction of a powerful adversary; and traces the 
onward course of the two antagonistic branches of humanity, called 
respectively “the seed of the woman,” and “the seed of the serpent” 
—a division never lost sight of in subsequent Scripture, (e. g. Jno. 
Vill., 38-44; Rev. x11, &c.). Parallel with the history of “the sons of 
God” there runs another, of very great moment, and closely related to 
it. It is that of a mighty antagonizing power which is evermore 
engaged in hurling hindrances in the way of all true progress. The 
“enmity” which God originally put between the two sections of our 
race (Gen. III., 15), is the only reasonable and satisfactory solution of 
the tremendous conflict which is ploughed so deep into the history of 
the world—the conflict between good and evil, between the righteous 
and the wicked. 
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It is from Genesis we derive most of our information touching 
the origin of evil in the earth. In the account of the fall (chap. III.) 
the temptation is referred more especially to the serpent. We know 
well from other Scripture that the serpent was only an agent of the 
devil, who was the real tempter ; that from this his fell work in Eden he 
has received the significant names of the “dragon,” and “the old ser- 
pent.” Nevertheless, while no thoughtful reader can resist the con- 
clusion that Satan was the prime actor, the narrative makes the animal 
agency most prominent. It is the serpent that talks with the woman, 
that is “cursed above all cattle,” “and above every beast of the field ;” 
that is judicially degraded beyond what any other creature suffers. 
The-import of this language is, that the whole creation over which 
man was made head participated in the disastrous consequences of the 
fall, and that the serpent underwent some transformation as to exter- 
nal form. It is quite possible, as many have thought, that before the 
curse pronounced upon it, the serpent was neither repulsive nor ven- 
omous, that it held itself erect, and was the most beautiful as well as 
the most intelligent of all the animals. It is an interesting fact that 
in that remarkable sculpture—the oldest surviving representation of 
the fall—which was found in the temple of Osiris at Phila, Eve is seen 
offering the fruit to Adam, the tree is between them, and the serpent 
stands by in an upright posture (Pember). 
_ The Bible account of the temptation and fall of the first human 
pair through the subtility of the serpent has received the most ample 
attestation and confirmation, if such it needed, in the prevalence of 
serpent-worship. Ophiolatreia has characterized the universal race 
of man over the whole globe, to an extent without a rival; unless per- 
haps, the worship of the sun, which was generally identified with it. 
Deified as the serpent has been all over the world, it has always been 
the emblem of the evil principle in nature, and its worship was 
inspired rather to avert evil than to express reverence or gratitude. 
A god it might become in the perverted judgment of fallen.men, but 
the feeling of antipathy and aversion with which it was regarded has 
never abated. It might be feared, but loved it never was nor could be. 
Thus, we are told that while many Hindus pay religious homage to 
the serpent at the present day, they regard it, notwithstanding, “as a 
hideous reptile, whose approach inspires them with a secret awe, and 
insurmountable horror.” Worshipped universally, the serpent was 
still “cursed above all and above every beast of the field.” 

In the symbolic language of antiquity the serpent occupies a con- 
spicuous place. Where the polished idolatry of Greece and Rome 
never penetrated the exaltation of the serpent reigned paramount. It 
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was worshipped in Egypt, Babylon, Palestine, China, India, America, 
England, France, Italy, Ireland, Scandinavia, (Sweden and Norway), 
Greece, Africa in its most savage parts,—in a word, all over the world. 
It was connected with the principal gods of both East and West, 
and with the most solemn worship of the countries mentioned 
above. In Sweden and Norway, and in Macedonia, serpents were kept 
in the houses as household gods; in Greece and elsewhere, in temples 
as public ones. They were considered the preservers of Athens, as of 
Whidah on the coast of Guinea; and the savage of Louisiana carried 
a serpent and the sun as the symbols of his religion, and tatooed them 
on his skin. 

That the Druids associated the serpent and the sun with their 
most solemn ceremonies can hardly be doubted. The creation and 
the universe they represented by a serpent in a circle, sometimes by 
an egg (the cosmic egg) coming out of the mouth of the serpent, pre- 
cisely as was done by Phcenicians and Egyptians. The Druid priests 
wore a crystal ball, egg-shaped, and incased in gold, as the symbol of 
their mysteries. Some of these crystals are still to be met with in the 
Highlands of Scotland, nor have they yet lost all their credit (Smith’s 
History of the Druids, p.62). Their temples were circles of stones with 
a huge boulder in the center, thus embodying the idea of the Deity, 
and eternity, as the serpent in a circle, and the egg. The ancient 
cairns of Scotland, and the stone circles at Abury, Stanton Drew, and 
Stonehenge in England, as well as many in Brittany in France, are in 
reality temples of the serpent. Their chief religious ceremony 
appears to have been to go thrice in procession round the cairn, from 
east to west and southward, thus following the course of the sun. The 
Galic term, Be’al, or Be’z/, which still lingers in the Highlands, and in 
Ireland, it is believed, identifies the principal deity of the Druids both 
in sound and meaning (Be’2/, signifies, according to Smith, “Life of 
everything,” “Source of all things”), with Baal of the Phcenicians, the 
Lord of all, the Sun. And at old Babylon we find Bel and the Dragon 
associated together, as with the Druids and the Carthaginians. Thus, 
in the far East and among the most ancient peoples, the serpent and 
the sun are connected together in the mysteries of their religions, as . 
among the savages of the far West. ; 

The Hindus describe the world as resting upon a mighty serpent 
which bites its own tail. Among the Chinese the serpent is a sym- 
bolic monster, dwelling in spring above the clouds to give rain, and in 
autumn under the waters. It was held in great veneration formerly 
among the North American Indians ; the Mohicans paying the highest 
respect to the rattlesnake, which they called their grandfather. The 
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worship of the serpent was practiced universally by the descendants 
of Ham; and it has sometimes been alleged to have been prevalent 
among the antediluvians, (Fergusson). Baron Humboldt describes as 
follows a remarkable picture illustrative of Mexican mythology, “The 
group represents the celebrated serpent-woman Chinacohuatl, ‘Woman 
of our flesh. The Mexicans considered her as the mother of the 
human race, and after the god of the celestial paradise, Ometenetli, 
she held the first rank among the divinities of Anahual. We see her 
always represented with a great serpent. Behind the serpent who 
appears to be speaking to the goddess, are two naked figures: they 
are of a different color, and seem to be in an attitude of contending 
with each other....The serpent-woman was considered at Mexico as 
the mother of two twin children.” 

If we turn to the elements which characterized Ophiolatreia, we 
find it accompanied with a tree, and a woman constantly its priestess. 
An early Babylonian seal now in the British Museum, has two human 
figures sitting one on each side of a tree, holding out their hands to 
the fruit, while at the back of one is stretched a serpent. The late 
George Smith, from whom this account is taken, adds, “we know well 
that in these early sculptures none of these figures were chance 
devices, but all represented events or supposed events, and figures in 
their legends ; thus. it is evident that a form of the story of the Fall, 
similar to that of Genesis, was known in early times in Babylonia.” 
(Chaldzan Acc’t of Gen., p.g1). In many cases he was worshipped erect 
and not prostrate on his belly; and when alive, as in temples and 
houses, he was fed with sweet cakes of honey. 

The notion that wisdom was inherent in the serpent, and was to 
be gained hy homage paid to the reptile, was universal. It is believed 
that this idea is distinctly traceable to the serpent of Gen. 111. The 
Hebrew word translated sudt/e can hardly be taken in the sense of 
mavovpyor as Keil and Macdonald suggest, unless either (1) metaphoric- 
ally for the devil whose instrument it was; or (2) proleptically, with 
reference to the results of the temptation; for in itself, as one of God’s 
creatures, it must have been originally good. It seems more correct 
to regard the epithet as equivalent to ¢pévwoc (Sept. cf. Matt. x., 16, 
yiveode obv gpivipor dc oi dgec), and to hold that Moses, in referring to the 
subtlety of this creature, “does not so much point out a fault as attrib- 
ute praise to nature” (Calvin). It was an ancient belief of all peoples 
that the serpent was endued with a large share of sagacity. The eat- 
ing of its flesh, it was supposed, imparted it. In Egypt, as late as the 
second century, there was a sect of Gnostics who connected it with 
their Christianity; and under the name of Ophites (i. e., serpent- 
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worshippers), had a living serpent which was let out to glide over the 
sacramental elements to consecrate them, it being the source of wis- 
dom; exactly as was done with Isis, the great object of serpent- 
worship; and exactly as was done in the serpent-temple at Abury 
and other places, as recorded in British bards, writings of that day. 

A curious fact in mythology is the fable of Minerva, the goddess 
of wisdom, who seized hold of the great serpent that was attacking 
Jupiter and the gods, and flung it into heaven, where it became the 
constellation of Draco. So, too, we are told that in the early Latin 
Church, the pastoral staff of the Bishop was terminated at the top by 
a serpent’s head, to indicate, doubtless, the wisdom and prudence 
which should distinguish him in the exercise of his office. 

It may be added, that a living serpent was kept in the temple of 
Esculapius, the god of healing. Serpent amulets among the Britons 
were supposed to secure from all harm. In Brittany, where the 
remains of dragon-temples are abundant, it is curious to see the 
mounts (“barrows,” as they are called) where the sun was worshipped 
with the serpent, now all dedicated to St. Michael, whom the Revela- 
tion presents to us as the destroyer of Satan’s power (Darby). 

Interwoven with the ophiolatry which once so generally prevailed 
are dim and distant notions of a redemption which resembles that 
revealed in the Bible, and which can be distinctly traced. Thus, in 
Greek mythology, Apollo (the sun) established his worship at Delphi 
by slaying Python, an immense serpent, who was also said to have 
been cast down from heaven by Jupiter. He then gave oracles in his 
place. Still the serpent was sacred to him, and was otherwise asso- 
ciated with the Delphic worship. 

Of the ophiolatry of Mexico Humboldt says, “Other paintings 
exhibit to us a feather-headed snake cut in pieces by the great spirit 
Tez catlipoca, or by the sun personified, the god Tonatiuh. These 
allegories remind us of the ancient traditions of Asia. In the woman 
and serpent of the Aztecs we think we perceive the Eve of the Sem- 
itic nations; in the snake cut in pieces, the famous serpent Raliya, or 
Kalinaga, conquered by Vishnu, when he took the form of Krishna.” 
Hercules, and other such mystic personages, destroy serpents in all 
manner of fables. ene 

The most striking illustration of Scripture redemption, as embodied 
in serpent-worship, is found in Norse mythology. It is a wonderful 
system, this Norse paganism, vastly superior in purity and sublimity 
to that of Egypt or Phcenicia or Greece, and well worth earnest study. 
Among its supernatural beings is one called Loke, a subtle demon, 
who is always characterized as mischievous, deceitful, treacherous, 
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malicious, in short, the father of lies. His dreadful brood, begotten 
with the giantess Angerboda (anguish-boding, sorrow-producing) are 
the Fenris-wolf, the huge Midgard-serpent and the woman monster 
Hel (English He//)! 

Thor is the antagonist of the Midgard-serpent ; they are matched 
against each other, strength against strength, in a duel to the death. 
Thor first encounters his mortal enemy in the sea, where he has gone 
to fish. He hooks the giant Midgard; the line tightens; Thor puts 
forth his great strength; his feet crash through the bottom of the 
boat; down, down he sinks, till he stands on the sea-bottom; his 
mighty form towers above the waters; and, in his fury, he drags the 
serpent to the surface, smites him with all-rending Hammer. The 
giant Hymer, terrified at the sight of the monster, cuts the line, and 
Midgard sinks to the bottom of the sea again. 

The two antagonists are to meet again, in a final, world-embracing 
struggle, at Ragnarok, Twilight of the gods, or Consummation. Odin 
fights the Fenris-wolf; Thor slays the Midgard-serpent; but, at the 
same time, retreating nine paces, he falls dead upon the spot, suffoca- 
ted with the floods of poisonous venom which the dying reptile vomits 
forth upon him. Smoke wreathes up around the all-nourishing tree 
Igdrasil; the high flames play against the heavens; and earth, con- 
sumed, sinks down beneath the sea. 

But it is not final death; there follows the regeneration; there is 

-to be a new heaven and a new earth, a higher supreme God, and 
justice among men. 


THE TRANSLATION OF PROPER NAMES. 


By F. J. GURNEY, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HEBREW, 
Morgan Park, Il. 


In the STUDENT for September 1883, there is a review of Rod- 
well’s translation of the Book of Job. One remark made by the 
reviewer seems to be open to some criticism. He says, “We commend 
most highly one feature of the translation, viz., the retention of such 
Hebrew words as £/, Elohim, Eloah, Shaddai, Adhonai, Goel, Sheol, 
Abaddon, for which the English language has no exact correlatives.” 

On what ground this commendation of what is now quite a com- 
mon practice rests, it is quite difficult to see. What is the object of a 
translation? For what readers is it naturally designed? Manifestly 
the prime object in translation is to make the production accessible to 
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those who cannot read the original. Generally speaking, any trans- 
lation that does not have this aim is simply a study, a tentative effort. 
Translation in general is not for the benefit of scholars. The test of 
a good translation is that it presents as accurately as possible the 
thought of the original. Not only must the idiom be that of the lan- 
guage into which the translation is made, but the words also must be 
of that language. I would therefore place on the defensive any advo- 
cate of the principle above expressed. 

What idea will the English reader get out of the passages con- 
taining these words? Either the words must be defined in preface or 
footnotes, which is a virtual begging of the question, or the reader 
must be left to his own resources, in which case he will probably gain 
a confused or a totally erroneous idea. The author of the translation 
thus commended chooses the former alternative, and gives in his pre- 
face, in the same paragraph in which he states his plan of leaving them: 
untranslated, a series of very acceptable translations, which could 
well be used in the body of the book. Job is represented to the 
English reader as saying: 

‘*Sheol is bare before him, 
And there is no covering to Abaddon.” 

again: 


“Can he delight himself in Shaddai, 
Invoke Eloah at all times? 


I will teach you the hand of El, 
I will not conceal how Shaddai dwells.” 
and again in his magnificent ode on Wisdom : 
“ Abaddon and Death say, 
‘Only a rumor of her hath reached our ears.’ 


Elohim understands the way to her, 
And he is acquainted with her place.” 


And [he] said to man: ‘ Lo, Fear of Adhonai, that is wisdom, 
And to turn from evil, understanding.”’ 

Now all this is to a large degree meaningless to the person for 
whom a translation is necessary. When he is told in the preface that 
Shaddai is the Omnipotent, that Adhonai is Lord, and that Abaddon 
is Destruction, the very pertinent question arises, then why not say so? 

It is not sufficient to reply that these various terms are not exact 
equivalents of the Hebrew words, for certainly it is better for the 
reader to get an idea approximately correct than that he should meet 
very frequently recurring words, the most important in the passages 
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he is reading, which are foreign and meaningless. Surely he would 
be brought nearer the thought if he could read: 
**Can he delight himself in the Omnipotent,— 
Invoke God at all times?” 
and 


“* Destruction and Death say, 
‘Only a rumor of her hath reached our ears’ 


God understands the way to her, 
And he is acquainted with her place. 


And [he] said to man: ‘ Lo, Fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 
And to turn from evil, understanding.” 


Conant’s principle is better, as is illustrated in his translation of 
Jacob’s words when bereaved of Joseph: “I will go down to my son 
mourning, to the underworld.” 

The same can be applied to the New Testament, notably in the 
use of the word Hades. This is less objectionable than the Hebrew 
Sheol, but only because more readers are acquainted with the word 
from their classical studies ; yet even this word is not understood by 
the vast majority of the people whom the translation is designed to 
benefit. The translators did well to distinguish between ‘Aév and Teévva, 
but they did not well to introduce a Greek word instead of translating 
it. It might be rendered by some term or phrase that would express 
the idea with some approach to adequacy instead of being left asa 
source of perplexity, or to be accepted as a synonym for hell, or, what 
is still more to be regretted, to foster the idea that scholarship is seek- 
ing to mitigate somewhat the sternness of the old orthodox idea of 
future punishment. 

The most scholarly as well as the most sensible principle would 
be to ¢vanslate everything at all capable of translation, and to trans- 
fer as little as possible. 
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STUDIES IN ARCHAOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


By Justin A. Smiru, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 
VIII. 

WORSHIP AND RITUAL. 


With the present number the series of papers furnished to the STUDENT upon 
this subject must for the time being be closed. If the patience and forbearance 
of readers have not been too much overtaxed, I shall hope to resume the general 
topic in other branches of it, after perhaps two or three months. 

The subject of ritual and worship in historical religions is one in which either 
analysis or classification is exceedingly difficult. Dismissing all preliminary mat- 
ter, however, and leaving mostly one side for the present any comparative view as 
respects paganism and Christianity, in this regard, I select for consideration a few 
special forms of pagan worship and ritual, making these as much as possible rep- 
resentative. 

NATURE-WORSHIP. 

I may take, as a beginning, that which is most free from the bloody, brutal, 
or licentious characteristics found in many of these old religions ; I mean nature- 
worship. We can readily see how this kind of worship, in its beginnings, at 
least, might have a simplicity that would save it from some of the worst deformi- 
ties of other kinds. There is that in a free contact with nature which affords to 
men a certain kind of good influence; and a worship which is prompted by a 
sense of the grand, the beautiful, or the awful in nature, accompanied, as it must 
be, by some dim consciousness of the divinity which is in and over all, is at least 
not so degrading as that of some apotheosis of human passion and crime, or of 
some incarnation of deity in a brute, or perhaps some hideous image chiselled 
from a stone oralog. The people whose religion is represented for us in that 
wonderful literature, the Sanskrit Vedas, though their worship was a nature- 
worship, cannot deserve to be ranked with mere idolaters. How it came to pass~ 
that this interesting people, the Aryans, as ethnologists call them, from whom we 
ourselves, with nearly all the nations of Europe, as well as the Hindus of India, 
are descended—how it came to pass that at such an early date their national home 
had been found beyond the Himalayas, in the region of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
there is nothing in any record or tradition of antiquity to even hint to us;—any 
more than we can find any history, or tradition even, of that other migration 
which built up the great Chinese empire, still farther away on the Pacific. It 
was, we cannot doubt, owing in part to the fact of such migration, and to the 
conditions of the new Aryan abode, that Aryan nature-worship owes its existence. 

A wandering people is not apt, we should think, to give much attention to the 
maturing of religious ideas, or to the making of rituals, or even to the preserva- 
tion of what religion they already have. Do we nut know how it is with the 
frontier populations of our own country and time? Imagine a people with relig- 
ious ideas wholly crude, as those of the post-Noachic race seem early to have 
become. Their fathers knew of the true God through special divine revelation, 
yet this has come down to them only in rude fragments; or if here and there an 
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individual or a family has preserved it in some degree of purity, they cannot be 
supposed to represent the mass of the people. As they migrate from place to 
place, always unsettled, with their social and other institutions in a formative 
state, hoping always to find some more propitious region where life will be less 
hard and dubious, no long time need pass till what they have preserved of a true 
faith is reduced to merely a few vague ideas of God as a Creator and a Providence, 
and nature as manifesting his divinity, perhaps also itself divine. What dim 
sense of God they thus have, they transfer to that which they see as a beneficence 
or as a terror in the world around them. Hence come these nature-gods, and their 
nature-worship. 

If these antecedents of such a people as the Aryans be taken into the account, 

it is less difficult to understand their religion. Their oldest literature, composed 
almost entirely of hymns, is quite in keeping with these antecedents. They have 
no theory, no doctrine, no system. Their worship is one of impulse and of imagi- 
nation. They have never, apparently, even thought of any such distinction as that 
of monotheism and polytheism. Their ideas of one and many are wholly confused. 
Their religion is almost exclusively a ritual, and they evidently give very little 
attention to the questions why, or what they worship. They worship Varuna, 
the wide, shining sky, because in a dim way it seems so much like a shelter 
and protector. They worship Mithra, the life-giving sun. They worship Indra, 
sometimes in the breeze, sometimes in the dreadful tempest. ‘They worship 
Agni, fire, whose grateful warmth turns the winter of their dwellings into sum- 
mer, while its light chases away the darkness. Having found a plant the juice of 
which, when fermented, brought intoxication, they saw something divine in even 
this, and the Soma juice came at last to play a great part in the Vedic and Brah- 
man ritual. It all seems very strange to us, perhaps, but here, after all, was the 
faith and the worship of our Aryan fathers; older than Moses, possibly older than 
Abraham. 
- This old religion had priests, but no temples, or other places of public 
assembly. The worship was domestic, seeming to partake in a measure of the 
patriarchal ; only, the head of the house, instead of being himself the priest, called 
in one or more of that order to take his place. It was not even thought necessary 
for the family to be themselves present. A group of priests, usually seven or 
more, conducted the worship ; those in whose name they officiated providing the 
chamber, the altar and the offerings. ‘‘ The chamber,’ we are told, ‘‘ had to be 
spread with the Kusa, or sacred rushes; the fire had to be lighted upon the altar; 
and then the worship commenced. Priests chanted in turn the verses of the 
Mantra, or sacred hymns, which combined prayer with praise, and invited the 
presence of the deities. At the proper moment, when by certain mystic signs the 
priests knew the god or gods invoked to have arrived, the offerings were presented, 
the divine favor secured, the prayers recited, and the ceremony brought to a close 
by some participation of the ministering priests in the offerings.” 

It would seem that these offerings rarely consisted of sacrifices, though to 
some extent they did so; the animals offered being only two, the horse and the 
goat. Butter, honey, and the Soma juice were principally acceptable. The 
blessings sought were rarely of a spiritual nature, but such as would naturally 
be suggested to such a people by the hard conditions of their life. They asked for 
“food, life, strength, posterity; for wealth, especially in cattle, horses, and cows ; 
for happiness, for protection against enemies, for victory over them ;” protection, 
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also against evil spirits ;—sometimes, though more rarely, “ for the forgiveness of 
sin, for peace of mind, and strength to resist temptation.” 

All this has been inferred from what is found in those old Vedic hymns, 
classed with the oldest and most primitive of literatures, produced, probably, at 
least as long ago as when Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and preserved during cen- 
turies, not by writing, which had not yet been invented amongst them, but in the 
memory of the priests and bards. This old religion, in the various migrations of 
the Aryan people, took many forms. With those who, crossing the mountains, 
settled along the Indus and originated the great Hindu nation, it became Brah- 
minism, and as a secession from this, Buddhism. With those whose migratory ~ 
course was to the southwest, into Media and Persia, it became Zoroastrianism, or 
Magianism. With those who moved along the southern shores of the Caspian 
into Ionia, and so into Greece and Italy, these old nature-gods, mixed with 
mythological elements from Egypt and Pheenicia, and heroic traditions of many 
kinds, grew into the classical pantheon of Greece and Rome; while traces of them 
are found in the mythologies of Germany and Scandinavia. 


ZOOLATRY. 


I turn, now, to a form of old pagan worship very different from this so far 
noticed. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his ‘‘Account of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
gives a list of the sacred and not sacred animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and plants 
of Egypt in the times of the monuments. Of animals he names fifty, out of which 
just about one half were sacred; of birds some forty, only about seven of them 
being sacred; of reptiles ten, three of these being sacred; of fishés five, a'l of 
them sacred ; of insects three, one of them, the beetle, being sacred ; and of other 
creatures the scorpion, as sacred. Of plants, eight or nine, nearly all sacred. 
Among the sacred animals I may name the dog-headed ape, a species of monkey, 
from Ethiopia, the dog, the wolf, the fox, the jackal, the cat, the lion, the hippo- 
potamus, the goat, the sheep, and of course the bull Apis, as he was named in 
Memphis, or Mnevis in Heliopolis. Among birds, the vulture was sacred, also 
cocks of a certain color, the goose, and probably the eagle. The crocodile, the 
asp and the frog were sacred ; also, as I said, the scorpion. Among sacred plants 
are the lotus, the sycamore fig, the palm, and the ivy. 

These animals and plants were not all of them held sacred in all parts of 
Egypt, but some in one locality and others in another; neither, by any means, 
were they all worshipped, as I think some have supposed, although many of them 
were kept in costly shrines, and there received a kind of worship. They were 
viewed, for the most part, as in some way emblematic of various deities, or in 
some other manner associated with them, so as to be under their protection, and 
on that account held sacred. The bull Apis, or Mnevis, was, of course, in every 
sense an object of worship, yet only because the spirit of one of the chief gods, 
Osiris at Memphis, and Ra, at Heliopolis, was supposed to dwell in him. This 
indwelling or incarnation of the god the priests pretended to recognize by certain 
external marks, the principal of which was a white crescent upon the right 
side, and the figure of a vulture on the back. It is supposed that they had a way 
of producing these marks, when necessary, as was probably the case, always, with 
the principal ones. When Apis, or Mnevis died, it was an event of the greatest 
national importance, and the finding of his successor was equally so. The dead 
animal was carried with magnificent ceremonial to the place of burial consecrated 
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to this purpose, and there placed in a sarcophagus of granite. Such a burial-place 
of Apis was discovered not long ago near Memphis, by Marriette-Bey. ‘‘ It con- 
sists,” according to his report, “‘of an arched gallery, hewn in the rock, about 
20 feet in height and breadth, and 2,000 feet in length, besides a lateral gallery. 
On each side is a series of chambers, or recesses, which might*be called sepulchral 
stalls; every one containing a large sarcophagus of granite, 15 feet by 8, in which 
the body of a sacred bull was deposited.” 

The origin of the Egyptian reverence for certain animals, with a worship of 
some of them, is differently explained by different writers. From some things 
said in Herodotus it has been inferred, and it would seem correctly, that this may 
have been first of all occasioned by expedients used to prevent the destruction of 
animals, as Egypt, in ancient times especially, did not abound in such. Others 
were regarded as unwholesome for food, as swine, and certain kinds of fish. To 
prevent these becoming articles of diet, they were, it is thought, so connected 
with the names of certain deities as to make them sacred—that is, make the 
killing of them legally acrime. The crocodile was sacred only in certain local- 
ities. Very appropriately the deity with whom he was regarded as being a favor- 
ite, was Set, or Seti, a sort of Egyptian devil. Wilkinson says that this hideous 
creature was thus regarded only in places distant from the Nile, but connected 
with the river by canals. Up these the crocodile would come, and he thinks that 
the creature was made sacred in such localities in order to supply the people with 
a motive to keep the canals in good condition. In other places the crocodile was 
held in abhorrence and killed at every opportunity. He thinks, and it would seem 
with reason, that this way of distinguishing animals had at first no religious 
motive at all, but was with a sanitary or other like purpose; yet as a certain relig- 
ious idea was implied in the expedient itself, this grew, as was perfectly natural, 
into a superstition, until the matter reached such a pitch that nothing would so 
excite the wrath of the mob, or bring upon a person such certain death as the kill- 
ing of a cat, a dog, or some other of these sacred animals. A case is on record of 
two Egyptian towns which went to war with each other because of the killing of 
a dog, and two others on account of the slaughter of a crocodile; these animals 
being objects of especial reverence for the one party and objects of abomination 
to the other. We know how such things grow, and can easily understand how 
what was originally wise enough in purpose, but very unwise in method, may 
have been the root of one of the strangest and most degrading superstitions with 
which any people was ever cursed. 

The Egyptian deities, properly such—for these animals were after all not 
deities, but incarnations in some cases, emblems in others, and simply held sacred 
to certain deities in others—the deities, properly sv called, were very numerous, 
amounting to hundreds, it is thought. Back of them all, as mentioned in a former 
paper, there was among those instructed in the mysteries, the conception of one 
God, manifesting himself in many operations, and called by many names. The 
people knew only the many gods, and to these, of course, the numerous and mag- 
nificent temples were erected. Some of these gods, like Osiris, Amon, and Ra, 
were common to the whole land; others were simply local deities. The temples 
were more vast and splendid than have been known anywhere else in the world, 
and the ceremonial more elaborate. I will quote, on this point, a few sentences 
from a recent writer, and then leave this part of my subject. ‘‘ Clothed in robes 
of the richest materials and rarest workmanship,” he says,—‘“‘ robes of which the 
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modern ecclesiastical vestments of the Greek and Roman churches are the imita- 
tion and the relics—the priests passed in procession through sunlit aisles or shady 
recesses ; through avenues of sphinxes or through crowds of worshippers; now 
chanting in full chorus the praises of the gods; now in humility or adoration 
bending before their altars and invoking their favor and protection. The great 
temple of each city was the centre of its life. Not for worship only but for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment, its courts were frequented. There the eye was filled with 
beautiful forms and the ear with harmonious sounds. As incense floated into the 
air, and music resounded through the corridors, and all that was bright and costly 
regaled the senses, a continual crowd of worshippers or spectators resorted to the 
attractive scene, so that the temple became not only the centre of city life, but 
the bond of fellowship and the pride and joy of the inhabitants.”” This is the 
bright side, perhaps a little over-colored ; back of all, was the gloom of an oppres- 
sive idolatry, the despotism and craft of a selfish priesthood, claiming to give or 
withhold passports to felicity beyond death; and a populace sunk in ignorance, 
enslaved, driven by the lash to the task of building in massive piles of stone these 
very temples, and to the still more hateful task of erecting, as tombs for the kings 
who oppressed them, those pyramids which seem likely to stand till the end of 
time as monuments of the tyranny which once ruled and cursed the country of 
the Nile. 


HOST OF HEAVEN.” 


I must not weary the reader with too much detail, although, as is quite clear, 
it is difficult to treat the subject at all without more or less of such. .- It is difficult, 
also, to select from the mass of detail what will be most characteristic, and illus- 
trative in the best way. There was a form of ancient idolatrous worship into 
which the Hebrews appear to have been more easily drawn than almost any other. 
The places in Scripture are numerous, in which the worship of “the host of 
heaven” is spoken of, as a sin of the Hebrew people against which they were 
warned, or into which, in spite of warning, they fell. The first is in Deuteronomy, 
showing how early in their history as a nation this tendency showed itself. For, 
although in that place Moses is simply showing how this sin, when committed, 
shall be punished, yet the statute itself, and the terms in which it is given, indi- 
cate an exposure, a liability, and probably actual transgression in this way, even 

. thus early. The people, too, had been in contact with a species of Sabzism, or 
worship of the heavenly bodies, while in Egypt. They had there witnessed, and 
perhaps participated in the worship of Ra as the Sun-god and Khons as the Moon- 
god; although the stars never seem to have been so used. But in their later his- 
tory the Hebrews were more or less in contact with that species of worship 
which confounded the entire “host of heaven ”’ with the idea of deity. More or 
less of this form of paganism was on every side of them: in Egypt, in Phoenicia, 
in Assyria and Babylon. In fact, the mythology of all cultivated pagan nations 
seems to have been infused by it more or less. There is reason to believe that this 
was, in fact, one of the very earliest instances of polytheistic worship. The form 
given to the temples of primitive Chaldea suggests this, while the testimony of 
the Chaldean ritual, found upon the tablets, is quite explicit. These temples are 
now even more a ruin than those of ancient Egypt. Built of the crude and perish- 
able: material which the clay of the country supplied, they are little more than 
mounds of debris, although in one or two instances excavation reveals enough of 
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the form to indicate what the plan of the temple must have been. The best pre- 
served of these is at Mugheir, near the mouth of the Euphrates, identified by 
explorers with “ Ur of the Chaldees.” Here, says Rawlinson, ‘on a dead flat, 
broken only by a few sand-hills, are traces of a considerable town, consisting 
chiefly of a series of low mounds, disposed in an oval shape, the largest diameter 
of which runs from north to south, and measures somewhat more than half a mile. 
The chief building is a temple, which is a very conspicuous object even at a con- 
siderable distance, its greatest height above the plain being about seventy feet. 
It is built in a very rude fashion, of large bricks cemented with bitumen; hence 
the name by which the Arabs designate the ruins’”—Mugheir, meaning “ the 
Bitumened.”? The temple, as indicated by the remains uncovered in excavating 
the mound, was built in three stories, or stages; the lower serving as a basement, 
strongly buttressed, the second somewhat less in size, and the third composing the 
true temple, or shrine of the god, where the rites of worship were performed. 
This form of structure for the temple is supposed to have had some connection 
with the nature of the worship, which united with hero-worship that of ‘ the host 
of heaven.” The chamber, or shrine, composing the topmost stage, would answer 
to the penetralia of a Grecian temple, or the Holy of Holies of that at Jerusalem ; 
while its peculiar location, at the apex of the whole structure, is significant of the 
direction which the worship assumed, and perhaps of an idea of thus coming near 
to the deities adored. 

This worship of the heavenly bodies, like nature-worship in its more strict 
sense, was one of the less mischievous of the polytheistic religions. It may have 
been, as we have said, one of the earliest, if not, in fact, the earliest of all, and 
have originated in a desire, first, to represent the deity in some visible way, and 
then a selection of these glorious orbs in space as answering that end more fitly 
than any other. In time, the personality of the deity became confused with these 
bodies themselves, the worshipper failing to distinguish , between the one proper 
object of worship and the fictitious representatives. 

From what is accessible of the ritual of these ancient worshippers, they would 
seem to have been less widely removed from the original pure faith than was the 
case with some other of the old religions. I quoted, in the first of these papers, 
from an Accadian Penitential Psalm. In another volume of “‘ Records of the 
Past” is the translation of another similar utterance, which seems also to be of © 
a like antiquity. ‘‘O, my Lord,” the suppliant exclaims, ‘“‘my sins are many, my 
trespasses are great; and the wrath of the gods has plagued me with disease, and 
sickness, and sorrow. I fainted, but noone stretched forth his hand ; I groaned, but 
no one drew nigh. I cried aloud, but no one heard. O Lord, do not thou abandon 
thy servant. In the waters of the great storm, do thou lay hold of his hand. The 
sins which he has committed do thou turn to righteousness.” Where prayer is 
offered for a departing soul we find this: ‘‘ May the sun give him life, and Mero- 
dach grant him an abode of happiness.” ‘To the sun, the greatest of the gods, 
may he ascend; and may the sun, the greatest of the gods, receive his soul into 
his holy hands.”’ Much of this phraseology is like that of real prayer to the true 
God; yet we see how the conception of God is in the suppliant’s mind wholly 
confused. We cannot imagine him as really viewing the sun itself as the being 
to whom a sinner must look for forgiveness and for salvation. And still, he has 
no clear vision of that true and only God, to whom the sun is but as a star in his 
right hand. The ritual of this ancient people consisted, we are told, of prayer, 
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praise and sacrifice. In ‘“‘ Records of the Past,” vol. VII., there is a very curious 
calendar, in Assyrian and Accadian, much like a Roman Saints’ Calendar, trans- 
lated by Rev. A. H. Sayce, of England, who says of it that ‘‘it not only proves 
the existence of a Chaldean ritual and rubric, but also shows that each day of the 
year had been assigned to its particular deity or patron saint, in whose honor 
special ceremonies and services had to be performed. But the chief interest 
attaching to it,” he adds, “‘is due to the fact that it bears evidence to the exist- 
ence of a seventh-day sabbath, on which certain works were forbidden to be 
done.”” The sun and the moon are the deities most frequently named. Other 
heavenly bodies, as certain of the planets, bear the names of the deities they were 
supposed to represent; thus Jupiter, Merodach, Mars, Nergal, Venus, Istar, and 
Mercury, Nebo. The entry in the calendar for the seventh day is exceedingly 
suggestive, and is as follows: 


“The 7th day. A feast of Merodach and Zir-panitu. <A festival. 

Asabbath. The Prince of many nations, the flesh of birds (and) cooked fruits he eats not.. 
The garments of his body he changes not. White robes he puts not on. 

In ‘royal fashion he legislates not. A place of garrison the General (by word of) mouth 
appoints not. 

Medicine for his sickness of body he applies not. 

To make a sacred spot it is suitable. 

In the night in the presence of Merodach and Istar the king his offering he makes. Sacri- 
fice he offers. Raising his hand the high place of the god he worships.” 


In like manner the fourteenth, the twenty-first, and the twenty-eighth day 
are described as ‘‘sabbaths.”” The translator says that the word “sabbath ” is 
represented in the calendar by two Accadian words, which mean “ day of comple- 
tion ” (‘‘ of labor” being supposed necessary to fill out the sense); of they may be 


rendered ‘“‘a day unlawful” (‘‘to work upon” being supplied). He says it must be 
at least older than the seventeenth century before Christ, the Accadian language 
being at that date no longer a living tongue. It truly seems like a very conclusive 
witness to the antiquity of the sabbatical institution. 


OTHER RITUALS. 


Scarcely any feature of pagan religions is more remarkable than that deifica- 
tion, in some sense, of the elements, fire, air, earth, and water, which in the Zoro- 
astrian religion was accompanied by a species of elemental worship. No one can 
realize the extent to which the idea of something divine, or at least representa- 
tively so, was in this way carried, who has not studied the Zend-Avesta, the Zoro- 
astrian Scripture. Properly speaking, this religion was, and as held by the Parsees 
still is, monotheistic ; and still the Magianism with which tie original Zoroastrian 
faith became corrupted, brought into it so much of elemental worship as to obscure 
that idea of God which, after all, was essential to it. Ahura-Mazda, may almost 
be said to fill in the Zoroastrian system the place filled in the Judaic and Chris- 
tian ones by Jehovah, save that his power is contested so nearly on equal terms by 
Angra-Mainyu, the enemy of both God and man. Magian fire-worship, however, 
Magian divinations, incantations, and a worship of deities inferior to Ahura, such 
as Mithra and the six Amesha-Spentas—these Magian superstitions, together with 
an idolatrous reverence for the four elements derived from the same source, con- 
verted the originally pure Iranian faith into a ritual system well nigh as oppres- 
sive as that of Brahmanism itself. One revolting feature of the system is seen in 
the treatment of the dead required, and still practiced by the Parsees. It is 
a mortal sin to bury the dead in the earth, burn them in fire, or to cast them into 
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either river or sea. In enclosures of stone, built expressly for the purpose, they 
are exposed in lonely places where the vultures may devour them; and these 
unclean creatures hovering about such places, seize upon their prey sometimes 
even before life is quite extinct, and soon leave scarcely a vestige of what was 
once a human form. There is scarcely another more revolting example of what 
pagan superstition may do in hardening or destroying those human sensibilities 
_ without which man tends to become utterly brutal. 


The ancestral worship in Chinese religion is another of the marked character- 
istics of pagan ritual. One readily finds suggestions of its origin in the Chinese 
sacred books. The teaching of the Chinese sages, in fact, affords in this connec- 
tion a remarkable example of what may follow when a thing good in itself is 
pressed to an extreme. Reverence for parents, and a right condition of the family 
affections in general, is treated as if it were the sum of all virtue. As where 
Mencius says: “‘ The fruit of love is this—the service of one’s parents ; the richest. 
fruit of righteousness is this—the obeying of one’s elder brothers ; the richest fruit 
of wisdom is this—the knowing these two things, and not departing from them.’”’ 
In the teachings of Confucius a like prominence is given to the virtue of rever- 
ence for parents ; put forward, in fact, in such a way as to obscure those other 
obligations of morality which are no less binding. The especially mischievous 
extreme of it is seen in the practice of the ancestral-worship enjoined by the 
ancient teachers of the nation, and prominent in the ritual observed from the 
most ancient times. Much of that ritual provides forms for service in this wor- 
ship; sometimes for the emperor on great public occasions, sometimes for the 
household in family festivals, at which the dead are supposed to be present, to 
receive the offerings paid to them; not indeed as deities, and yet as receiving an 
adoration which can be due to God alone. 


It should seem that the primitive Chinese worship, like that of the original 
Zoroastrian faith, was almost or quite purely monotheistic. Prof. Legge is posi- 
tive that ‘“‘the worship of God was the first, and for a time probably, the only 
worship.” In due time came such observances as this of which we have just been 
speaking, and also another. ‘‘ By and by all nature was conceived to be a mani- 
festation of God, and to be peopled with spirits superintending and controlling its. 
different parts in subordination to him. There grew up a worship of these spirits. 
in connection with the worship of God. The name of God was not given to them, 
but honor was done to them as ministers of God, and help might be sought from 
them as mediators with him.’’ In due time came Buddhism, with its rites, which 
can hardly be called worship at all, since even in the Buddha at whose image the 

‘bringer of offerings bows, no deity is seen. In short, whether in Chinese worship 
there may be little or much of real idolatry, its ritual answers most effectually the 
end of shutting away from the people the one proper object of worship, and mak- 
ing it true of them in a very ene sense that they “‘do not retain God in their 
knowledge.”’ 


CONCLUSION. 


The religions so far considered may, perhaps, be taken as in some sense rep- 
resentative of what pagan religion is in some of its best, as well as in.some of its 
worst forms. We may now, in concluding this article, note very briefly a few 
points of inference. 
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1. The first is, that clearly, worship is an instinct, not an education. A few 
instances—very few—have been reported of savage tribes in remote parts of the 
world, who, though they had certain crude religious ideas, had, so far as could be 
ascertained, no worship. If such instances exist, or have ever done so, they are 
the very rare exception to a rule which, so far as positively ascertained facts are 
concerned, is universal. There is again, among civilized men, a certain material- 
istic philosophy which seems to argue worship into an absurdity; and there are 
materialistic habits of life which make men habitually forgetful of God and neg- 
_ lectful of his sanctuaries. Yet there may be, even for the atheist, a voice in the 
heart louder than the boast of the lips; and the most absorbed worldling may 
hear that voice at times even amid the din of the exchange and the market. 
Taking man as we find him in history, worship is as much a part of that history 
as law, or government, or institutions of any kind. Worship, like these, belongs 
to history, because it belongs to man. 

2. In the next place, pagan worship is simply human nature, in its alienation 
from God, pursuing its own devices. I believe it is true, that an instance was 
never known, of a truly converted heathen retaining any inclination at all for his 
former superstitions or his former worship. When God, and Jesus, and Christian 
faith, and hope, and purpose, come into his life, the old idolatry is a dead and 
buried thing. When the heathen becomes truly, genuinely, intelligently a Chris- 
tian, in whatever part of the world that event may occur, it is Abel again at his 
altar; only it is Abel, standing not in the morning-twilight of revelation, but 
standing amidst the radiance of the full day. .And this we know, that the more 
there is of true religion and true worship in the world, the more there is, in all 
ways, of Abel, and the less of Cain. 

3. The question, how far the rituals of paganism include any idea of expia- 
tion for sin, and how far sacrifice as instituted by God at the beginning of human 
life on the earth has in these rituals been reproduced or represented, is a question 
belonging to another branch of this general subject, and to be considered, per- 
haps, hereafter. The evidence appears to show that in the earliest and oldest 
forms of pagan worship—as in those Accadian rituals quoted above—most is seen 
of a consciousness of evil as moral evil, and of sin as what Christianity declares 
it to be. One part of the steady deterioration seen in all paganism is the obscur- 
ing of this idea, and as a consequence the lessening conspicuousness of this expia- 
’ tory feature in pagan religion. In truth, in proportion as the true God becomes 
unknown to men, their own true condition, their dire peril as sinners and the 
real nature of that evil the consciousness of which so oppresses them, becomes 
less and less distinct, till the night of their ignorance is utterly rayless, and all 
over the pagan world we see them stumbling hopeless on the dark mountains. 


if 


>CONTRIBUTED + NOTES.< 


Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg.—Hengstenberg was for forty years the recog- 
nized leader of orthodoxy in Germany, among scholars by his books, among the 
people by his weekly Evangelical Gazette. No one was more bitterly hated by 
rationalists of all shades, for no one did more to turn the tide against them. 
When he went to Berlin in 1824 the compromise theology of Marheinecke, Schleier- 
macher and Neander was dominant there, while in Halle, the old fortress of sound 
doctrine, Wegscheider was making light of miracle and prophecy. It was his 
exposure of Wegscheider’s views through his paper that at once made his name 
notorious. It was this bold attack followed by the long Halle controversy that 
started the wedge which split the power of infidelity in Germany. In this strife of 
tongues he lost the favor of Neander, Tholuck thought him too rash, the minis- 
ters of state would gladly have persuaded the king to declare his chair vacant, and 
the press, secular and religious, would, if it had been possible, have buried him 
under an avalanche of calumny, but the hidden people of God recognized in him 
a second Luther, and his work stood because it was of God. Hengstenberg is the 
name of along line of preachers in Westphalia of noble ancestry. Ernst was a 
delicate child and yet so intellectual that he entered the University of Bonn at 17 
years of age, and was a teacher at Berlin at 22. He could not finish his theolog- 
ical studies at Berlin as he desired. A happy necessity brought him under the 
holier influence of the Missionary Society of Basle, one of whose instructors he 
became. Here it was that family bereavement and personal sickness led to his 
conversion, and henceforth the shrinking invalid became the fearless servant of 
God. Excepting his commentaries on the Gospel and Revelation of John, his 
main works pertained to the exegesis and higher criticism of the Old Testament. 
Chief among them stand his Christology, his commentary on the Psalms, and his 
History of the People of God. He defended the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
and the integrity of Isaiah and Daniel. In his masterly little brochure entitled 
‘“‘ Egypt and the Books of Moses” he silenced the batteries of Bohlen and other 
rationalists upon supposed discrepancies in the early Scriptures. In preparing 
this book as every other he supplied himself with all the literature on the subject. 
For his tract on Free Masonry he collected forty volumes. Such was his wealth 
that he was not dependent on the Berlin libraries, but accumulated probably the 
richest private library on the Old Testament. Preparations for war with France 
prevented the appeal of the University faculty for the purchase of the collection 
from being heard by the government, and it passed-into American hands, chiefly 
through the foresight of a Chicago banker, Hon. J. Y. Scammon, and it now lies 
with the Ide and American Bible Union libraries on the shelves of the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, Illinois, having been purchased by 
Hon. E. Nelson Blake. Hengstenberg was only professor of Theology, an humble 
believer in Christ, but higher titles of honor he never sought, he did not know of. 

W. W. Everts, JR., 
Philadelphia. 
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Johann Reychlin.—The subject of this sketch might truthfully be called the 
Father of modern Hebrew learning. Born at Pforzheim in 1455 and dying at 
Stuttgart in 1522, Reuchlin’s life was passed in the culminating years of that 
unique transition period in the world’s history, when the old customs of medizval 
times were disappearing and the new features of the modern era were everywhere 
coming into prominence. 

During the earlier years of his life, printing was almost unknown, manu- 
scripts were costly, books rare, education limited, little interest taken in Greek or 
Latin, Hebrew unknown to the Christian, and the Word of God a sealed book for 
the people in general. At the close of Reuchlin’s life, the art of printing had 
multiplied and cheapened books, education had decidedly advanced, interest in 
classical studies had revived; Hebrew, no longer unknown, was taught in several 
of the Universities, and God’s Word through the printing press and the efforts of 
earnest men was fast making progress among the people. Reuchlin did most 
important service in bringing about this great change in the world of thought and 
learning; he contributed much to the enlightenment, elevation and betterment 
of his age. He was a man of various talents and eminent in many departments, 
a lawyer by profession, a statesman and diplomat by force of circumstances, a 
student and professor by choice. Of fine address and ski:l, polished and courteous 
in manner; a companion of nobles and kings, himself ennobled by the emperor, 
of indomitable perseverance and untiring energy; of earnest Christian spirit, 
devoted to truth and indefatigable in his search for it; such a character was 
Reuchlin. He used his knowledge for the good of others, and applied himself to 
Hebrew study, as he says, chiefly for the great service which he saw the know- 
ledge of it would be to religion and truth. 

Hebrew was not popular in those days; indeed, because of the opposition of 
the monks and priests, it was somewhat dangerous to pursue its study; and who- 
ever touched it was tainted with grave suspicion of heresy. Reuchlin was obliged 
to deliver his first lectures at Heidelberg in private and throughout his life, came 
into frequent conflict with the Romish Church, of which, however, he remained 
a member till his death. 

It is interesting to observe Reuchlin’s persistency in his endeavors to obtain a 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. We are in doubt both as to the time when, 
and the teacher from whom he obtained the first rudiments. Perhaps, the most 
reliable indications point to John Wessel of Basle as the teacher, and 1475 as the 
time. This knowledge was very slight; and Reuchlin was constantly on the 
watch to find some one able to give him the assistance he needed, but Hebrew 
teachers were unknown at this time, and he only occasionally met a Jew, who had 
enough acquaintance with his own language, to explain for him difficulties or 
impart fresh information. The story is told that once in Bologna, Reuchlin paid 
a Jew “ten gold crowns’’ for the explanation of a single phrase; and we know 
that he paid Sforno, his second Jewish instructor, ‘‘one gold crown” per hour. 
We may understand what this means, if we recall that Reuchlin’s salary as Pro- 
fessor in 1520 was two hundred gold crowns per annum. 

In 1492, Reuchlin’s efforts were successful and while at the court of Fred- 
erick III., he found an instructor in the person of the emperor’s physician, a 
learned Jew, named Loans. Later he received further instruction at Rome from 
Sforno, and not until his 43d year was Reuchlin able to dispense with the services 
of ateacher. His study of the sacred language was constant, and his persever- 
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ance met with due reward; for he became truly proficient and the aid of his 
scholarship was sought by eminent men from all quarters in order to solve doubt- 
ful questions and explain obscure passages. 

He published his ‘‘ Rudimenta Hebraica”’ in 1506, which, though not the ear- 
liest Hebrew Grammar (for Pellicanus, his pupil had published one in 1503) yet 
is the first one worthy to bear the name. In 1512, his ‘‘Grammatical Interpretation 
of the Seven Penitential Psalms” appeared, and in 1518, his ‘‘ Hebrew Accents 
and Orthography.”’ These works are the bulk of his contributions to Hebrew 
literature, and though now of little scientific value, their historical value is great. 

Reuchlin by his efforts, his example, and his. teaching created an interest in 
Hebrew study throughout Germany, and the new University at Wittenberg 
invited him to become Professor of Greek and Hebrew, this invitation he declined ; 
but in 1520 accepted a similar one from the University at Ingolstadt and began his 
lectures to upwards of 300 students. Later he was Professor at Tiibingen, 
where he remained until his death. 

One of the most important events in Reuchlin’s life was his controversy with 
Pfefferkorn, a converted Jew. It would be interesting to follow this quarrel in 
its duration of six years, but time forbids. Suffice it to say, that the question 
was submitted to Reuchlin, whether all Hebrew books, except the Old Testament, 
ought not to be destroyed; and when he gave: his opinion in the negative, the 
monks, the Inquisition, and many of the leading Universities sought to silence 
and condemn him as a heretic; but their efforts were unavailing, and Reuchlin 
was acquitted by the Pope from the charge of heresy. 


Reuchlin and Erasmus are two names to be enrolled side by side at the head 
of the learned men, who did so much in the way of preparing for the Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century. They were styled and justly “‘the two eyes of Ger- 
many,” and are to be equally honored and esteemed by all lovers of Christian 
truth and the purity of the Scriptures. 

To Reuchlin belongs the high honor of being the first Christian student, who 
can be called in any real sense a Hebrew scholar. In all his work, he sought the 
truth; and when rebuked for pointing out errors in the Vulgate, the Church Bible, 
he said in the true spirit of Christian scholarship and with a principle, which 
should animate Bible students in all time. ‘I revere St. Jerome as an angel; I 
respect De Lyra as a master; but I adore Truth as a God.” 

E. R. Porg, 
Mogan Park. 


Critic and Historian.—The structural difficulties of the Old Testament are 
not to be ignored. In view of the questions which arise from a close study of the 
language of the sacred books, the processes of biblical criticism, which are pro- 
voked, are not only most natural, but highly desirable. In the current Christian 
Thought is an exceedingly valuable paper on “‘ Historical vs. Critical Evidences,” 
from the pen of Willis J. Beecher, D. D., professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Auburn, N. Y. Allowing for some degree of exaggeration in the simile, one 
statement which he makes may be taken as illustrating the seriousness of the dif- 
ficulties with which biblical criticism aims to deal. Speaking of the linguistic 
signs of a later origin, occurring in the book of Ecclesiastes, ascribed to Solomon, 
he says: 
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**On the face of it, it is much as if a book should be placed in our hands, said 
to have been written by King Alfred, and edited in the days of James the First of 
England, and, on opening it, we should find that the author, from beginning to 
end, was familiar with Yankees and Choctaws and Greasers and Whigs and Tories 
and Old Hunkers, that he designated negro freedmen as contrabands, that he was 
in the habit of fixing up every thing, from a bruised finger to a state constitution, 
that he described plank and boards as lumber, and understood all the current 
terms in the art of telegraphing.”’ 

The above statement will appear rather strong. The spirit and sentiment of 
the article is, however, set against the extreme views of either critic or tradition- 
alist. That the writer adopts a safe middle ground may be judged from the 
following sentences farther on: : 

‘The historical argument is stronger when supported by the critical, and the 
critical, when supported by the historical. Either, if unsupported by the other, 
has elements of weakness. We have no logical right to neglect either. The two 
kinds of evidence commonly co-exist. It is seldom that a case depends exclusive- 
ly upon one class of proof, and offers no opportunity for the other. And as the 
truth in the case is always true, it is attested by both kinds of evidence, if both 
are rightly understood. If the historical testimony shows that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, then the critical marks in the Pentateuch, correctly interpreted, show 
the same thing. If the critical marks show that the Pentateuch was written a 
thousand years later than Moses, then the historical testimony, taken at its true 
value, shows the same. Whateyer be the truth, both kinds of evidence, when 
each is completely discovered and sifted, favor that truth.” That is to say, the 
critical and historical witnesses as to matters of chronology and authorship in the 
Old Testament, whilst they may be made mutually destructive, should stand 
towards each other, on the contrary, as mutually corrective and corroborative. 

J. W. WEDDELL, 


Chicago. 
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An Inscription from a Tomb in El-Kab.—An inscription, which appears to us 
highly significant, is found in one of the tombs at El-Kab. Judging from the 
peculiarity of the language, from the style of the internal pictorial decoration 
of the rock-chamber, but principally from the name of its former possessor, Baba, 
the tomb must have been erected in the times immediately before the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Although no royal escutcheon ornaments the walls of the tomb, to give 
us information about the exact time of its construction, yet the following consid- 
erations are calculated to instruct us on this point, and to fill up the gap satisfac- 
torily. Among the members of the great family of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
and the greater number of whose tombs are situated in the rocky necropolis at 
El-Kab, Baba appears in the third generation as the surname of a certain Sebek- 
tut the father of queen Nubkhas. In the pedigree of the family of the captain 
Aahmes at El-Kab the name Baba appears again, and this time as the second 
appellation of our hero’s father, Abana, a captain under king Ra-Sekenen (Taa 
I1I.). If we are not mistaken, this is the Baba, whose tomb, situated near that of 
Aahmes at El-Kab promises us important disclosures. For the whole posterity of 
Aahmes, children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, repose in their pro- 
genitor’s tomb, and in the pits in the rock, which Pahir, the ancient governor of 
Eileithyia prepared for himself and them. We should, however, look in vain for 
the sepulchral chamber of their ancestor, Baba, unless it be that rock-tomb of a 
Baba in the neighborhood of that of Aahmes. The inscription, which is found in 
the sacrifical hall of this tomb, on the back wall opposite the entrance door, con- 
tains the following description, in a style of child-like simplicity, of his existence 
on earth, blessed by his great wealth in children. 

“The chief at the table of the sovereign, Baba, the risen again, speaks thus: I 
loved my father; 1 honored my mother; my brothers and my sisters loved me. 
I went out of the door of my house with a benevolent heart; I stood there with 
refreshing hand; splendid were my preparations of what I collected for the festal 
day. Mild was (my) heart, free from violent anger. The gods bestowed upon me 
abundant prosperity on earth. The city wished me health and a life full of enjoy- 
ment. I punished the evildoers. ‘The children who stood before me in the town 
during the days which I fulfilled were—great and small—60; just as many beds 
were provided for them, just as many chairs (?), just as many tables (?). They all 


consumed 120 ephahs of durra, the milk of 3 cows, 52 goats. and 9 she asses. a hin 
of balsam, and 2 jars of oil. 

“* My words may seem a jest to a gainsayer. But I call the God Month to wit- 
ness that what I say is true. I had all this prepared in my house; in addition I 
put cream in the store-chamber, and beer in the cellar in a more than sufficient 
number of hin measures. 


‘“*T collected corn, as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at the time 


of sowing. And when a famine arose, lasting many years, I distributed corn to 
the city each year of famine.” 


Not the smallest doubt can be raised as to whether the last words of the 
inscription relate to an historical fact or not: to something definite, or to some- 
thing only general. However strongly we may be inclined to recognize a general 
way of speaking in the narrative of Ameni where “ years of famine” are spoken 
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of, just as strongly does the context of the present statement compel us to refer 
this record of ‘‘a famine lasting many wears” to an epoch historically defined. Now 
since famines succeeding one another on account of a deficiency of water in the 
overflowing of the Nile are of the very greatest rarity, and history knows and © 
mentions only one example, namely, the seven years’ famine under the Pharaoh 

of Joseph ;—since Baba (or, if any one prefers to say, the Babas, for the most part 

the contemporaries of the Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties) lived and worked 

under the king Ra-Sekenen Taa IIT. in the ancient city of El-Kab about the same 

time in which Joseph exercised his office under one of the Hyksos kings ;—there 

remains for a satisfactory conclusion but one fair inference: that the ‘“‘ many years 

of fumine”’ in the days of Baba must exactly correspond to the seven years of famine 

under Joseph’s Pharaoh, who was one of the Shepherd Kings. We leave it to the 

judgment of the reader to form his own opinion as to the probability of this most 

obvious agreement between two different records of the same extraordinary occur- 

rence. At all events, in this comparison, no one will be able to accuse us of exag- - 
geration or searching after far-fetched arguments. The simple words of the bib- 

lical account, and the inscription in the tomb of Baba, are too clear and convin- 

cing to leave any room for the charge of a possible misunderstanding. — From 

Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs. 


The Hittite Empire.—The Bible is not a mere compendium of history. It 
is the revelation of a purpose of mercy. In all its unfoldings we have sketches of 
peoples and things, so far as they concern the great purpose of the book. It often 
refers to a great people called the Hittites. From the time of Abraham to the 
Captivity the Hittites move on parallel lines with the chosen people. 

. We see them carrying out with formal courtesy a shrewd bargain with the 
father of the faithful. Wesee their serried line of chariots opposing Joshua on 
his entrance into the promised land, and in the decisive battle by Lake Merom. 
We see their soldiers of fortune leading the hosts of David and Solomon, and 
their women in the harems of the same powerful monarchs; and finally we see 
the Syrian army flying in panic from the siege of Samaria for fear of the “‘ kings 
of the Hittites.” 

Now, although the Bible is not a mere compendium of history, its veracity is 
deeply involved in the historic accuracy of its statements; but the Hittites had no 
place in classic history, and therefore it was supposed by some that the Bible ref- 
erences to them could not be true. 

There was a strong presumption that an important people could scarcely have 
dropped completely out of history, but the strong presumption did not warrant the 
unscientific conclusion that the Bible narrative was untrue. It was just possible 
that classic history might be defective regarding a people of whom sacred history 
had much to say. : 

On this subject we have reached solid ground. We can now confidently ap- 
peal from assertion to certainty. In recent years Egypt and Assyria have been 
yielding up their secrets to modern research. The veil has begun to lift from off 
dark continents of history. As soon as the key was found to the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and the cuneiforms of Assyria, a mighty Hittite people began to emerge. 
They appeared chiefly as a nation of warriors in constant conflict with the great 
monarchies on their borders, but in almost every detail they corresponded to the 
Hittites of the Bible. Instead of at once admitting that the Bible references to the 
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Hittites might be true after all, writers in Germany and England declared the 
story of the peaceful transaction at Hebron inconsistent with the warlike charac- 
ter of the Hittites, and pronounced the story of the panic at Samaria as ‘** not con- 
taining a single mark of acquaintance with the contemporaneous history.”” These 
views were eagerly clutched at, and have been reproduced in many forms. They 
may now be seen in survival, in an article by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, in the cur- 
rent edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

The arguments against the historic accuracy of the Bible, based on its refer- 
ences to the Hittites, are never likely to appear again in English literature. The 
increasing light from Egypt and Assyria reveals to us, in broad outline and inci- 
dental detail, a series of facts, with reference to the Hittites, in perfect harmony 
with the narratives of the Bible-—From Preface of Sayce’s Empire of the Hittites, 

Summer-School Studies.—This subject is less untimely, just now than some 
readers of this article may at first suppose. Preparations for next summer’s work 
in various quarters have already been entered upon, while those who propose 
to become pupils are already making their arrangements to that effect. Prof. 
Harper, for example, has even now a number of names on his list of persons who 
wish to enjoy the opportunities heretofore provided at Morgan Park and elsewhere. 
Much the same is probably true in other cases. Besides this, the question is 
just now before those interested in biblical study whether summer work of this 
kind is to be encouraged, and especially whether the means asked for to supply it 
with a more or less permanent financial basis ought to succeed. Then, further, 
the summer-school is a marked educational feature of the years now passing. 
What shall one say of it? What may it imply or foreshadow ? 

Taking a special form of the general question, the point has recently been 
made, and properly enough, what need there can be for Hebrew summer-schools, 
for example, so long as in every theological seminary in the land provision, until 
recently supposed to be adequate, is made for instruction in this language? The 
answer is that the provision so made is not adequate, and in the very nature of the 
case cannot be adequate. One fact alone sufficiently settles this point ; the fact 
that save in rare instances the Hebrew taught in seminaries has never taken a 
sufficient hold of either the scholarly interest or the practical appreciation of stu- 
dents to make it, especially after a few years of ministeria] life have passed, of 
any real value to them at all. In fact, until the recent revival of zeal for this par- 
ticular line of study, Hebrew had come to be voted almost a uscless part of the 
theological curriculum, while along with this went an ominous decline of interest 
in Old Testament study itself. Meantime, that work in “higher biblical criti- 
cism’”’ which has attracted so much attention was coming to the front, and the 
likelihood seemed to be that in the cooling of all zeal in this line of study on the 
part of ministers and ministerial students the “critics”? would have the field 
pretty much to themselves. 

This state of things was in some sort unavoidable, under existing conditions. 
The theological student could give to the study of Hebrew and of Old Testament 
interpretation only a certain measure of time. He was occupied, as he is still, with 
a variety of other studies. any one of which might be supposed sufficient for an 
ordinary mind to grapple with. His mastery of the language was imperfect, made 
so by the fact that the close drill necessary to the acquisition of any language 
was in the circumstances impossible; while with his study of Hebrew must be 
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associated that of interpretation. What kind of progress could a student in the 
New Testament department of a seminary hope to make, if upon entering he must 
begin the study of Greek with the very names and forms of the letters? 

Now, the new methods in Hebrew study supply a season, during the months 
of the year in which church-work is less pressing, which may be spent in down- 
right study of the language itself; a resolute grappling with it in the determina- 
tion to master it, and to acquire ability to use it at pleasure. How much can be 
done in even a few weeks of time so devoted, experiment has shown. Many and 
many a,man has tried it, and can testify to a result far beyond his own expecta- 
tion. Of those who avail themselves of these schools, by far the larger number 
are men who have either studied in former years in seminaries, with the unsatis- 
factory result above described, or else have, much to their regret, never been able 
to get any start in Hebrew at all. Even students in seminaries have found an 
advantage in thus giving a certain amount of time to close study of the language, 
while free from those diversions of interest, and demands upon time and strength, 
which the general theological course necessarily occasions. 

It should be remembered, besides, that a class of studies now claims attention 
for which small provision is made in theological seminaries, or anywhere else, 
save in a few institutions with rich endowments. The whole field of Semitic 
philology now invites the student, and indeed claims him. A line of research in 
the study of Assyrian, and the splendid archeological field to which it introduces, 
is more and more gaining ground. The time is near, if it has not already come, 
when what was adequate scholarship for a thoroughly trained minister, or at least 
was regarded as such, will no longer by any be thought sufficient. That ancient 
world in the far east, with its buried cities and libraries, its world-old monu- 
ments and their inscriptions, traced ‘‘ with iron pen and lead in the rock forever,”’ 
with even manuscripts older than either Moses or Abraham—that world with 
whose primitive annals the Old Testament itself is so directly concerned, is now 
the ‘“‘new”’ world. Its resurrection is almost like the discovery of a new conti- 
nent. The summer-school and other work proposed in the line of which we now 
especially speak keeps all this in view. We look upon it as a movement full of 
meaning, and one that should be encouraged by every lover of the Bible, and 
every one who appreciates the significance of the question asked so long ago, “If 
the foundations be destroyed, what shall the righteous do ?”’ 

As to the question whether a minister’s or a ministerial student’s vacation 
might not better be spent in rest than in study, we need only say that even for 
those who resort to the sea, the lakes, the mountains, or the woods, rest is only 
another form of activity. Experience has shown that this variety of active occu- 
pation need not necessarily be physical; or if in a measure so, still it may be itself 
varied with mental occupation of a sort to awaken new interest, and try perhaps 
a new set of faculties, with no danger of injury—with real advantage, in fact. A. 
pastor may go from the summer-school back to his accustomed work, as fresh as 
if he had spent the four or six weeks in boating or in catching trout; while the 
probability is that he will have even less occasion to rouse himself to work with 


the familiar lines of the old hymn—familiar at least, long ago, to some of us, 
“My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so? 
Awake, my sluggish soul. 
Nothing has half thy work to do, 
And nothing's half so dull.” 
—Dr. J. A Smith in Chicago Standard. 
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A Correction.—On page 185, line 20, of December number, instead of ‘‘Sak- 
hur ” should be read Shikkor. 


\ 


The Revised Old Testament.—We may expect it in May, 1885. We shall first 
be supplied by the American agents of the University presses at Cambridge and 
Oxford. There will probably be fewer independent American editions than there 
were of the revised New Testament. The Chicago daily, which with so much 
enterprise published, by telegraph, the entire New Testament on the first morn- 
ing after its appearance in New York, will hardly undertake a similar publication 
of the Revised Old Testament. ° 

But what will be the attitude of Bible-readers to this new version? It will 
receive very much the same treatment, we imagine, that was accorded to the New 
Testament. It will be accepted by some, by others criticized and put aside. Yet, 
upon the whole, it will be received more cordially. What basis is there for this 
opinion? In the first place, it is conceded by all that in the case of the Old Tes- 
tament there was more room for improvement, and indeed more need of it. This 
feeling is well nigh universal; and many who regarded the authorized version of 
the New Testament as satisfactory, and were ill-disposed toward the revised ver- 
sion, will be entirely willing to accept the revised version of the Old. Every 
thinking man appreciates the fact that the relative advance in Old Testament 
scholarship since the time of King James as compared with that of New Testa- 
ment scholarship is very great. And the knowledge of this fact will do much to 
reconcile even the most conservative to the new translation. Again, much of the 
hostility to the Revised New Testament was due to the fact that men would not 
consent to read otherwise than as they had been accustomed, those words and 
phrases which had become so familiar from long use. While, with some, there 
will be entertained the same feeling, in reference to certain parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, e. g., the Psalms and Isaiah, yet this feeling will be neither so general, 
nor so intense, nor so well-grounded. There is not in the case of many Christians 
such a degree of familiarity with Old Testament forms of expression as to preju- 
dice them deeply against such changes as will be found to have been made. 

It is also true, that public sentiment is not so fixed in reference to these mat- 
ters as it was four years ago. Whatever may be said of the slowness with which 
the Revised New Testament is coming into use, we believe that it is coming. 
And all the progress which it has made may be counted as that much gain for the 
Revised Old Testament. Had the New Testament followed the Old, there would 
have been far less opposition to it. The wedge which began, four years ago, to 
enter, has gone deeper than many suppose. The Revised Old Testament has all the 
advantage which accrues from the position held to-day by the Revised New Testa- 
ment in the face of prejudice and criticism. A final point deserves consideratien. 
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Old Testament scholars will welcome this revision more warmly than New Testa- 
ment scholars did the New Testament. Where fifty men hastened to exhibit their 
scholarship by a so-called criticism of the revision of the New, there will be but 
one who will desire to do this in the case of the Old Testament. The fact is, that 
outside of the Revision Committee, there are not many, the number can be counted 
on one’s fingers, who will dare to criticize the work of that Committee. The lead- 
ers in Old Testament study will welcome the revision, and their example will have 
a weighty influence. 

This revision, in which we are all so deeply interested, for which we have 
waited so long and so pitiently, will present the results of the best Semitic schol- 
arship of our age. It is not the work of any one man. It is not the work of any 
one class of men. It ought at once to be accepted, in the family, in the pulpit, 
everywhere. IIowever short it may come of what any particular individual may 
have desired, it will be vastly superior to the old version. If it were better than 
the old version, in but .a dozen cases, this would be reason enough for its 
adoption. 

When this long-expected book appears, let us pray that the members of the 
Revision Committee will, individually, accept, in general, the work of the Com- 
mittee, and not attack with hostile spirit those with whom they have so long 
labored; and also that, by some divine providence, those brethren, who sup- 
pose themselves gifted in these matters, but really are not, may be influenced to 
remain silent, at least until there has been time to consider fairly the character of 
the revision as a whole. 


How to learn to interpret.—In the December STUDENT, something was said 
concerning Interpretation and Translation. It was asserted, that while by trans- 
lating a given passage one might learn what had been saiu, there remained the 
still more difficult task of determining the thought intended to be conveyed by the 
person speaking. As will be seen, the question of translation relates to the field 
of linguistic study; that of interpretation to a field, much broader, one, indeed, 
whose limits cannot easily be set. How shall one proceed, that he may learn how 
to get at the thought of a writer? Or, to put the question in another form, how 
shall one proceed to teach another how to interpret? There are two or three meth- 
ods in use which may fairly be regarded as inadequate and impracticable : 

1) The instructor reads to his pupils long and carefully wrought out disser- 
tations on Hermeneutics. They are told what to do, what not todo. The prin- 
ciples of interpretation are arranged in logical order. Hair-splitting distinctions 
are made between this and that. A multitude of details are presented for con- 
sideration. Rules, covering every imaginable case, are prescribed. And yet, not-. 
withstanding all this information, the student is at a loss to know how to proceed 
to the actual work of interpretation. Indeed he does not proceed. Nor can he, 
so bewildered is he by what has been told him. — 

' 2) The instructor dictates page after page of so-called exegesis. He seeks by 
this, first to teach his students the only correct interpretation of the chapter or 
book thus considered ; secondly, to teach them, by the example, which he thus 
furnishes them, how to interpret for themselves other portions of Scripture. The 
exegetical notes thus obtained by the student are carefully laid aside. There is 
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little use for them in the future, since similar material, probably as good, and 
certainly in a much more convenient shape, is at his command. The second aim 
of the instructor in this work is a fruitless one, because the notes given present 
the results of his work and not the method adopted by him to secure those results; 
and also, because the student never gains a familiarity with them which will 
make it possible for him to receive the help desired. 

8) A third unsatisfactory method may be mentioned. By this method, the 
instructor announces certain general principles, and a certain routine of work. 
A passage is assigned to each for investigation. The student is expected to gather, 
from every possible source, whatever material he may find, to arrange it in such 
manner as may seem to him most satisfactory, and to present it for criticism in 
the class. But this method may be criticized (1) on the ground that much time is 
necessarily lost by the student in his ignorance as to what material he needs and 
as to how and where he may get it, time which would not be lost, if at the begin- 
ning he were shown how to do the work; (2) on the ground that the work of the 
student, when so large and so indefinite a task is assigned him, is hurriedly per- 
formed, and is, consequently, injurious rather than helpful; and (3) on the ground 
that no instructor has sufficient time in which to criticize such work in a satis- 
factory manner before the class. While a superior student may profit by this 
method, the average student will gain little or nothing that is of yalue. 

4) We venture, now, to propose a fourth method, which seems to combine all 
that is good in the other methods without including their defects. It will be well 
to distinguish the steps in this method: (1) Leta verse or a passage be selected 
by the instructor, the working out of which will bring to light as many as possible 
of the principles of interpretation. Let this verse.or passage be worked out, in 
all its details, by the instructor, in the presence of the students. Let him not 
merely announce his work, but let him show how he obtains his material, and how 
he uses it. Let the work be done closely, each student following it minutely, and 
noting the various steps. (2) Let a second verse or passage be selected, and 
treated in the same manner as the first, except that here the student, guided by 
the instructor, may share in the work. With a third, and a fourth, and. if there 
is time, a fifth verse or selection, let the same plan be followed. (3) Now let both 
instructor and student proceed to formulate the results of this work. Let each 
principle, which has come up, be compared with other principles, and thoroughly 
comprehended. Let these principles, now that they have been discovered,—and 
the instructor should, so far as possible, allow them to be discovered by the stu- 
dent,—be arranged in logical order. If the material used has not been sufficient 
to furnish all the more important principles, let other selections be made and 
studied. (4) It remains only to apply as widely as possible the principles thus 
learned. The student has been shown how to proceed ; he has been taught the 
principles. Let him now proceed upon his own responsibility, in accordance with 
the principles which he has learned. Selected passages may be assigned to all the 
class, and after some practice to individual members. The results of the class- 
work should be criticized in the class ; the results of the individual work may be 
criticized privately. 

By this method, we are persuaded, men will learn how to interpret. What is 
it, at first, that is more desirable, a knowledge of the meaning of a given verse, or 
a knowledge of what to do in order to get at that meaning? No one will deny 
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that the latter is by far the more important. That method, therefore, which.fails 
to accomplish this end is a failure. That our ministers have not been properly 
trained in this particular, will be evident, at once, to any one who will seek to find 
a connection between the sermons which from time to time he hears preached, 
and the texts on which these sermons are supposed to be based. That ministers 
and Bible-teachers need this kind of training, that they are unable to do the work, 
divinely assigned them, in a satisfactory manner without this ability, is clear to 
all 


Many men must learn to interpret without the aid of an instructor. Let 
them follow the method here proposed. Having selected a good example of inter- 
pretation, examine closely the different parts of the same. Analyze it and satisfy 
yourself as to each step in the process. Take another example, and another, until 
you have gathered for yourself material from which to formulate for yourself the 
most important principles. Verify the results of your work by references to an 
authority on the subject.. Then apply the principles, working out results care- 
fully, not hurriedly. These results may be submitted to others for criticism. 

Do not suppose that by reading through, or even by memorizing a treatise on 
hermeneutics, you will know how to interpret, any more than by memorizing a 
grammar, you will know how to translate, or by memorizing a work on homiletics, 
you will know how to preach. There is a rational order of procedure, in the 
acquisition of every kind of knowledge. Why is it not well to follow this order ? 


>BO0K + NOTICES.< 


JEWISH LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.* 


The Jewish Jaw of marriage and divorce is-a law of historical growth. It is 
a part of the large and widely ramified talmudic and rabbinic system. This whole 
system has its germs and roots in the laws of the Torah. But as times changed 
and circumstances altered, and as new conditions of life came into existence, 
it was more or less clearly felt that the ancient Mosaic Law was partly insufli- 
cient, partly ill adapted for the new life, and that new laws were required, better 
adapted for this new life. Remedies had to be looked for. Traditional customs, 
inherited from former ages, which in the course of time had become a sort of 
Common Law, were now made a part of the Statute Law of Israel. By hermen- 
eutic arts, large numbers of new regulations and legal provisions were deducted 
from, and based upon the letters of the law of the Pentateuch. It cannot be 
denied that also considerable portions of the Talmudic Law, though ostensibly 
deducted from the Law of the Torah, had gradually come over from Greek, 
Roman, and Persian law-systéms,—proof for which can easily be furnished by 
anyone who makes comparative studies concerning points under consideration. 
In this wise the intricate and all-regulating Law-of the Jews grew. Only the 
relentless persecutions of the Jewish people and the indescribable sufferings of the 
same during the Middle Ages could stop the further growth and organic develop- 
ment of the Law. Certain parts of the same could, of course, only be studied 
theoretically, as, in consequence of the dispersion, these parts could practically 
not be applied any more, so, for instance, the laws concerning the ritual of the 
temple, the criminal laws, and so forth. 

Where are the sources for the study of this Law ? 

Rabbi Juda, surnamed the Prince, made towards the end of the second cen- 
tury a systematic collection of the then existing laws, including also in this collec- 
tion those laws which already in his time had been antiquated. For it was held 
that these old laws were but in abeyance, that de jure they were still valid, and 
that in a future time they would actually become again living laws. The work of 
Rabbi Juda is called the Mishnah. It is the fundamental work of the whole tal- 
mudic literature. In the schools and academies of the Jews in Palestine, as well 
as in Babylonia (Persia), the Mishnah was taken up as a kind of text-book. The 
discussions upon the texts of the Mishnah which had taken place in the Jewish 
schools in the third, the fourth, and the fifth century, were collected, and these 
collected discussions constitute the main substance of the two Gemaras (or Tal- 
muds, in the narrower sense of the word), of the Jerusalem Talmud and the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. To the uninitiated, the Talmud is a labyrinth in which he will 
soon lose his way if he has no good guide. No systematic order is there in treat- 
ing the various subjects. A certain point is commenced to be discussed, but 


* THE Jewish LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE {N ANCIENT AND MODERN TimEs. By Dr 
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unexpectedly or accidentally another one happens to be touched, and the discus- 
sion “ goes off in a tangent.”’ Besides Halakhah (law), the Agadah (parables, eth- 
ical sayings, histories, folklore, etc.) fills many pages, aye, whole chapters in the 
Talmud. 

In the volumes of the Talmud, and in some other books which originated in 
the Talmudic period, and which properly belong also to the * talmudic literature,” 
the sources of the Jewish law are found; consequently also the sources of the 
Jewish law of marriage and divorce. 

In later times, the halakhic portions as well as the agadic portions of the Tal- 
mud were often extracted from the main work. The halakhic abstracts, of which 
alone we can give here a very brief account, must be divided in two classes: one 
class following the order of the talmudic tractats, the other class dividing and 
subdividing the laws in accordance with a preconceived logical plan and present- 
ing them in the forms of modern codes. Of the former class we mention, as the 
most important digests of talmudical law, the following two: the abstract made 
by Jsaac Alfasi (11th century), and that made by Asher ben Yehiel (14th century). 
Of codifications, three have become particularly distinguished, viz.: the code 
Mishneh Torah (or Yad Hahazagah) by Moses Maimonides (12th century); the 
Arba'ah Turim by Jacob ben Asher (14th century); and the Shulhan Arukh 
by Joseph Qaro (16th century). Each one of these five great juridical works has 
had many annotators and commentators, and many of the commentaries were 
again commented upon by supercommentaries. Special parts of the law were 
furthermore independently treated in numerous bulky volumes, legal opinions and 
decisions were written and published in exceedingly large numbers by learned 
jurists and Rabbis,—but we should rather not say ‘“‘ by jurists and Rabbis,” it 
would probably be more correct to say ‘“‘ by jurists or Rabbis,” for “jurist” and 
“Rabbi” were in former times, when the Jews had to a certain extent their own 
jurisdiction, almost synonymous terms in the Jewish diaspora. In literal truth it 
can therefore be said that the law literature of the Jews comprises thousands of 
volumes. This brief outline must suffice here. 

Dr. M. Mielziner, Professor at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, has 
undertaken the praiseworthy work of furnishing the English speaking public with 
a small, yet comprehensive book on the Jewish law of marriage and divorce. Prof. 
Mielziner is a very erudite talmudist, and in concise manner and good order he 
has stated in his book recently published, the most important points thereof. It 
is not likely that very many of the non-Jewish or Jewish students in America 
can gather information from the primary sources, which are so difficult to master. 
They will therefore thankfully accept the reliable guidance of Prof. Mielziner. In 
his book the author speaks first of the view taken by the Bible and by the Talmud 
of the ethical character of marriage; and then he treats of polygamy and monog- 
amy; of prohibited degrees of affinity according to the Bible and according to tal- © 
mudical extensions; of intermarriage with non-Jews; of the so-called levirate 
marriage; of marriages especially forbidden to the Ahronides; of the quali- 
fications to contract marriage; of the form of concluding marriage; of marital 
rights and duties; of the dissolution of marriage by death, or by divorce, etc. 
And incidentally the author comes to speak of several other points of the Jewish 
marriage law. : 

The learned author makes here and there some attempts to employ his- 
torical and comparative methods, but in the main he makes dogmatic statements. 
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But now-a-days students of such a subject are not satisfied to learn what the law 
is, they want to learn more, they want to follow the development of the law from 
century to century, from stage to stage, they want to know how the law became 
alaw. It would also have been very interesting and instructive if Dr. Mielziner 
had made some comparisons with the corresponding laws of the Qaraites and of 
the Samaritans, the more so as their laws are also “Jewish” laws. 

Some special points invite for critical counter-remarks, and here and there 
the author is probably in error. But THe OLD TESTAMENT SruDENT is hardly 
the place to enter into minute criticisms of the details of this book. 

Taken altogether we would recommend the book as the best of its kind in the 
English language to those who desire to know what the Jewish law on marriage 
generally was, and what it still is in large parts of the world. In America and in 
Western Europe there are now many who would not accept and would not actu- 
ally apply all these laws. Even some of the most vital points are now disputed 
by some and openly disregarded. Whether by right, or not,—this cannot be dis- 
cussed here, for this concerns inner-Jewish questions. B. FELSEN1 HAL. 


. JEWISH LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


The author of this work is professor of the Talmud and of the Rabbinical 
Disciplines at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati and shows himself well 
qualified for the task which he has undertaken. The whole is treated in sixteen 
chapters, viz., I. The Marriage Relation, according to the ethical doctrines of the 
Bible and the Talmud; II. The Sources of the Jewish Marriage Law; ILI. Legal 


view of marriage; IV. Monogamy and Polygamy;- V. Consanguinity and Affin- 
ity; VI. Prohibition in consideration of chastity; VIL. Prohibition on account of 
religious and other considerations; VIII. Temporary impediments; IX. Qualifi- 
cation to contract marriage. The last five chapters the author puts under the gen- 
eral heading of Prohibited Marriages. Chapters X., XI. speak of the form of 
marriage in ancient and modern times; XIL. of the offspring of lawful and unlaw- 
ful marriages ; XIII. of husband and wife; XIV.-XVI. speak of the dissolution 
of marriage; XLV. by death; XV. by divorce; XVI. the Jewish law of divorce 
in modern times. The last ten pages are occupied by the index. Such is an out- 
line of the book before us which grew out of lectures that the author delivered 
before the Senior Class of the Hebrew Union College. There is no doubt that 
this book will be welcomed by a great many, who have no access to Ginsburg’s 
elaborate article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia s. v. marriage, or to the same matter in 
McClintock and Strong’s work, which is more elaborate than the matter found in 
Mielziner. What makes the latter’s work valuable is the fact that the author has 
given extracts from the minutes of Jewish synodical assemblies and the opinions 
of some prominent rabbis on some marital points. But these decisions are good 
only as far as they go; they are not the expression of Judaism but of a Reform 
party, which is remarkable for its inconsistency ; for whereas it rejects the tradi- 
tion of the rabbis, yet when it suits the purpose, the very same rabbis are petted. 
Be this as it may, the merit of the book before us consists not only in the system- 
atic arrangement and popular treatment of the material, but also in the special 
notice which it takes of all the questions which have arisen in modern times con- 
cerning the Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, and of all the resolutions which 
have been passed in the last forty years by the various Rabbinical Conferences 
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and synods for the purpose of bringing some of the provisions of this law into 
harmony with the changed circumstances of our time. Moreover, in the notes, 
proper attention has been paid to the provisions of the Common Law and the laws 
of the various States of the Union on the subject, so that the relation of the Jew- 
ish law to the law of the land is in some cases more clearly exhibited. 

The literature, the author seems to have quoted but notin full. We have 
missed the references to the following articles: Die Levirats-Ehe, ihre Entstehung 
und Euntwickelung by Geiger, in his Juedische Zeitschrift 1862, p. 19 sq., and by 
Wechsler in the same review, p. 253 sq.; Dispensation von der Schwagerehe und 
Weigerung der Unmuendigen by Geiger, 1. c. 1863, p. 88 sq.; Synodalarbeiten ueber 
die das Ehegebiet betreffenden Vorschlaige by Geiger 1. c. 1870, p. 84 sq.; the articles 
s.v. Ehe etc., in Hamburger’s Reul-Encyclopedie 1. p. 255-264. The author 
writes Issrels and not Isserles ; apochryphal for apocryphal; the Talmudic quota- 
tions are not very careful. Does the author expect that the reader will run over 
the two columns e. g. of Gebamoth 63 in order to find out whether the quotation 
on p. 18 is correct? On p. 37 the treatise Yebamoth is quoted as p. 21 (?) which 
no Talmudic scholar does -- since the Talmud has no pages but foli s each having 
two columns, commonly designated as a and 6. Without going into details, we 
would call attention to the very high price of this book of 149 pages for $2.00. 

B. Pick. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK.* 


But few of us may grasp the staff of the Palmer, and do pilgrimage to Holy 
Land. Our foot may never tread by blue Galilee, nor trace the winding path over 
Olivet. Yet we may, and should, be at home in Palestine ; familiar with its ruins 
as with those of our own state, or our own country. We may not go to them, but 
they may come to us, on the page of the scribe, the canvas of the artist, and the 
plate of the photographer. Probably no work yet issued can so nearly take the 
place of actual vision of these scenes, as that whose title is given above. 

The outline of the work is briefly as follows. The author and an imaginary 
compagnon de voyage undertake two leisurely and extended tours. The first, 
which forms the basis of the volume upon Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, 
begins at Joppa, and crossing the plain of Sharon, follows the eastern edge of 
the plain to A£hlit. The course is then southerly, along the sea-board to Apollo- 
nia, thence-zig-zag through Sharon and Philistia to Gaza, whence a fairly direct 
route is held to the fords of the Jordan, the tour finally leaving author and reader 
in Jerusalem. Antipatris, Dor, Caesarea, Lydda, Askelon, Gaza, Hebron, are 
among the places made prominent by the travellers. 

The second tour, described in the volume on Central Palestine and Phenicia, 
makes Jerusalem the starting point, and pushes its way north midway between: 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean, thro’ the hills of Judea and Samaria, to Endor ; 
then fetches a westerly circuit, taking in Carmel and Acre Ptolemais, returning 
to Tabor, just north of Endor, whence the way lies by Galilee and Merom and 
far up to the spurs of Hermon. After a long detour southward almost to Galilee’s 
shore, the course is laid north and west for Tyre and Sidon, at which latter city 
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the journey ceases. Mizpeh, Gideon, Bethel, Shiloh, Gerizim and Ebal, Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, the Horns of Hattin, are on the line of march. 

As our travellers pursue their way, or rest at evening in their tent, they dis- 
cuss the scenes thro’ which they pass, the ruins of ancient cities, the natural " 
phenomena, the flora and fauna, the customs and habits of the people. It is this 
discussion that the reader has, and a motion and reality is imparted to the work 
; which no other form of composition could so well afford. 

f - ‘The central idea of these volumes is well expressed in their title, ‘‘ The Land 
; and the Book,” the Land of all lands in its bearing upon the Book of all books. 
Says the writer, “‘The Land and the Book constitute the all-perfect text of the 
; Word of God, and can best be studied together. To read the one in the light of 
1) the other has been the privilege of the author for more than forty years and the 
governing purpose in publishing is to furnish additional facilities for this delight- 
ful study to those who have not been thus favored.” 

The printer and the engraver have performed their part well. The clean 
typography and heavy, toned paper, make perusal delightful, and the illustrations 
with which both volumes are thickly strewn, are all that could be desired. The 
work, in its matter and manner, is we]l worthy the high esteem it has already 
won. 


THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF MAN.* 


The six lectures of which this book consists were delivered by Dr. Hopkins 
before the theological students of Princeton. Being gotten up, therefore, for 
auditors rather than for readers, they might be expected to have the merits and 
defects of discourse. It will not surprise us if smoothness is sacrificed to force of 

expression. For example, there is more force than elegance in the following sen- 

tence, which occurs in the fifth lecture: ‘‘Our Savior called men serpents and 
vipers; an apostle said: Beware of dogs; and if we may believe men as they 
sometimes speak of each other, they ave dogs, and puppies and asses, and even 
skunks.” In a book of this character, however, literary elegance is a secondary 
consideration. Perspicuity is the prime prerequisite. Terms must be used with- 
out ambiguity. This it seems to me is pre-eminently the case in whatever book 
Dr. Hopkins produces. He is careful to know what his terms really mean, and 
he is strict in his adherence to their true signification. Take, for instance, the 
word right, which has been involved in so much obscurity by many able intellects, 

4 but which the fourth lecture—on the moral nature-—so deftly lifts out of the mire 

i | of metaphysical profundity, and places in its true common sense relationship. 

“ Right,” he says, ‘‘ pertains to actions and to conduct. As thus used, the 
word right has two senses. In the one it means conducive to the end in view, 
whether that be good or bad. In the other it means morally right. In the first 
sense the word indicates a quality inherent in the thing to which it is applied, as 
f the right road, the right rule. The road, the rule, the act, the conduct, is condu- 
i cive to the end in view. In the second sense the word is wholly figurative, and 

does not express a quality in the thing to which it is applied. This we see the 4 
moment we analyze our thought, and yet there has been a general and most mis- 
leading impression that acts and conduct have inherent in themselves a moral 
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quality. But evidently there is no more a moral quality in what is called a moral 
act than there is a criminal quality in what is called a criminal court, or a joyful 
quality in what is called a joyful occasion. The morality, the criminality, the 
joyfulness, can be only in persons. Hence, while the meaning of the word right, 
in its first sense, expresses the quality of an act as conducive to an end to which 
we look forward, its meaning in the second sense is expressive, not of any quality 
in the act itself, but of the source of the act to which we look back.” Whata 
relief to the practical mind to learn that he need not dive into the depths of the 
pure intellect for an elucidation of the idea of right, the most important of all our 
ideas for time and for eternity. The way-faring man, though a fool, need not 
err therein ; since he has but to know himself as having ends in view, and as being 
under obligation to conform his conduct to these ends, so that the highest of them 
will be most perfectly realized. Under the clear-headed guidance of Dr. Hopkins, 
we learn something that is well defined and practicable. 

But what is the Scriptural Idea of Man? Weare told at the outset of the 
first lecture. “‘So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
He him.” Gen.1., 27. It follows, then, that, as man came from the creative 
hand of God, he and God are alike ; so that, when a study of man’s nature reveals 
to you what is in him, it makes known to you at the same time what is in God 
himself, inasmuch as God created man in his ownimage. This likeness to God 
is brought out in the second lecture. It also in the main lays out the ground for 
the following three lectures in this way. Certain characteristics inhere in man 
which are not to be found in any thing which had previously been made by God. 
It is in these respects that he is in the image of God. In general terms, what are 
the characteristics which distinguish man from the creation which preceded him ? 
They are reason, feeling, will, causative power, and obligation. ‘These differences 
[between man and the creatures below him] are found mainly, first, in the intel- 
lect of man, regarded as rational; second, in his moral and spiritual nature; and 
third, in his freedom, including the great fact that man is, and the brute is not, a 
proper and responsible cause. * * So long, therefore, as man continues to be 
rational, moral, and free, and hence capable of knowing God, he will be in his 
image; and when he ceases to be rational, moral and free, he will be no longer man.” 

The first lecture dwells upon creation, especially as distinguished from evolu- 
tion. Here comes in the great law of the conditioning and the conditioned. 
According to it one advance after another is accomplished in the works of God by 
“ a process of building from without, in which that, which is below is a condition, 
but not a cause of that which is above.” 

The last lecture considers man in his present state, as sinful and corrupt, 
still retaining “‘ the image of God in his natural attributes, so far that God is his 
Father and yearns over him,” but having “lost the moral image of God.” It 
shows us how that moral image is restored in the man Christ Jesus, and in the | 
regenerate humanity of which he is the head. 

The book is replete with suggestiveness. It ought to be particularly valuable 
to ministers, as its scriptural allusions and quotations will afford him texts and 
hints at fruitful plans of sermons. It will also, as it seems to me, be exceedingly 
helpful towards the formation of a right system of psychology. Moreover, it is 
pleasant reading. One is not caught at every few pages in a quagmire of meta- 
physical uncertainties and ambiguities. In short, it is just what might be 
expected from Dr. Hopkins. J. W. P. 
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